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Abstract 



Library Provision to Indians in Malaya 
Khoo Si(»v Hun, Chief Librarian 
University of Malaya 

Indian people have been living on the Malay peninsula for more than 2,000 years. 
In recent tines many have them come to work on plantations and the majority are 
Tamil. They now count for ten percent of the population. 

School libraries services are provided at the 500 plus Tamil elementary schools. 
About ten percent of public/state libraries contain Tamil language materials. 
Large collections are held at the University of Malaya Library. Many Indians are 
now trilingual using Tamil, English and Malay. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



EARLY IMMIGRATION 

Historians have postulated the arrival of Indians to the 
Malay Peninsula over 2,000 years ago. They were birds of 
passage, and being mainly traders and travellers, free and 
powerful, they flowed to and from India, the Peninsula and 
the lands beyond. 

It was not till the beginning of the 19th century that 
consolidated blocks of emigration from India took place, 
with the Peninsula as the target destination. The Malay 
Peninsula had been colonized, as British Malaya, beginning 
from 1786. Economic exploitation of the country soon began, 
initially with the cultivation of plantation crops: spices, 
sugar cane, pepper and rubber; then later with primary 
production of mining and quarrying. These economic 
activities had to be supported by infrastructures of road 
and rail transport. In combination, these activities needed 
large quantities of labour which could not be met locally. 
Throughout the 19th to the early 20th century, cheap, 
unskilled labour from South India was recruited into Malaya 
in large numbers through assisted emigration. The indentur* 
contract system originated with a contract, usually written 
and voluntarily assumed, but in practice it was often not a 
true contract at all* (Sandhu, p. 55). The labourer in 
theory would be freed of his contract at the end of three 
years; but in reality remained indebted to work fcr a 
pittance for years on end, except when repatriated should he 
prove unsuitable. This system was abolished in 1910 and 
succeeded by a recruitment system under a headman, or 
kangany. The kangany r«cruita«nt system began in the 
1890s... remained unaltered in its fundamental aspects 
until 1938 when.it was abolished following a ban by the 
Indian government on emigration of unskilled labour' 
(Sandhu. p. 56-57). 

In addition to these two methods of assisted labour to 
Malaya, were voluntary free labour, who like emigrants 
everywhere, left their home country for a variety of 
reasons - economic, political and social - in search of a 
better life. Amongst these were the better-educated and 
those with professional skills. 



Altogether, th« South Indian was perhaps the nost 
satisfactory type of laboi:.rer, for in addition to being 
a British sxibject, accustomed to Brutish rule, he was a 
good worker, not too ambitious and easily manageable. 
He had none of the self-reliance nor the capacity of 
the Chinese, but he was the most amenable to the 
comparativel\) lowly paid and rather regimented life of 
estates and government projects. He has well-behaved, 
docile and had neither the education nor the enterprise 
to rise, ai the Chinese often did above the level of 
manual labour. These characteristics of the South 
Indian labourer made him all the more indispensable as 
a worker (Sandhu, p. 47). 

Throughout this period, while the majority still saw India 
as their permanent base, many others stayed to make Malaya 
their new home. They brought out wives and families, or 
married locally into their own community. Thus by the time 
of Independence, in 1957, Malaya had a sizeable settled 
community of nearly a million Indians, whose forbears 
had emigrated in the couple of hundred preceding years. The 
bulk of early Indian emigration to Malaya had been of an 
ephemeral character, with approximately 4 million entering 
and 2.8 million leaving the country between 1860 and 1957' 
(Sandhu, p. 68). The population after 1957 has been largely 
a settled one, with the majority being Malaysian citizens 
in their own right, through operation of law or through 
being born to nationals. 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC ASPPCT8 

Writing in 1965, Arasaratnam made the following observation: 

The fact that the Indian element in the Malaysian 
population arose primarily from the need for plantation 
labour and that this labour was looked for and was 
forthcoming from one particular region of India [Tamil 
Nadu] to the exclusion of others has lent some 
homogeneity to the Malaysian Indians. It has resulted 
in the present position that about 80% of Indians in 
Malaysia are Tamil-speakers, another 10* being 
Malayalees and Telugus from closely related language- 
culture groups. The remaining 10% are northern Indians 
among whom Punjabis predominate (p. 101). 

Studies of Indians, especially of the Tamil estate labourer, 
testify to their economic poverty and relative inability to 
more upward socially. From the mid-1960s, however, many 
factors have combined to better the lot of Indians. Minimum 
wage legislation, unionization of estate labour, 
strengthening of the cooperative movement, and focussed 



remedial policy consequent to revealing academic studies 
have helped. A fundamental factor has been access to 
education. In the years following Independence, thousands 
of primary and secondary schools have been built all over 
the country, in both urban and rural areas. Fees were 
abolished, and consistent publicity given, year after year, 
to urge parents to send their children to school. ^Before 
Independence, only one university admitting a few hundred 
students a year (from Malaya and Singapore) was available- 
today there are seven universities in Malaysia alone, 
admitting some 10,000 students each year between them. 
There are also innumerable technical and vocationax 
institutions. In this connection, the following observation 
is germane: 

For those who attended estate Tamil primary schools 
before 1957, the extent of occupational or social 
mobility was very limited. The Razak Report [1956] 
which unified the disparate elements into an 
integrated, national system provided a structure 
which was hitherto non-existent. Under this structure 
it was possible for the children of an estate worker 
who entered a Tamil school to complete a university 
education (Marimuthu, p. 89). 

Between 1982 and 1992, Tamil primary school enrolment 
doubled (from 73,900 to 105,000 children). Recent 
developments in the educational system (since 1988) have 
further integrated vernacular primary schools withm the 
mainstream of the national education structure, thereby 
making it possible for Tamil school primary students to be 
admitted into national secondary schools, which are the base 
for vocational and technical institutions producing skilled 
labour; and academic institutions at tertiary levels. 

Increasing opportunities to Indians (and all other 
sectors of the population) have reaped subsequent economic 
and social benefits. Better economic conditions of parents 
have naturally led to enhanced economic and social prospects 
for their children. In addition, consistent efforts of the 
Malayan/Malaysian Indian Congress (MIC) , a political 
party formed in 1955 to help fight for Independence, 
thereafter to better the lot of Indians, has led to 
heightened political awareness amongst members of the 
community, and their ability to work for change through 
political means. 



II. INDIANS IN CONTEMPORARY MALAYSIA 



Library services can never be given in vacuo. They are 
delivered to a clientele whose profiles, needs and wishes 



must b€ understood for the services to be effective. 

National conditions and the environment within which the 
Indian connnunity must operate, and the milieu in which 
library services are given are briefly indicated below. 

MATZOmai CONDITIONS 

Contemporary Malaysia is recognized as being one of the 
foremost amongst developing nations. Political stability 
since Independence (1957) ; low inflation rate; good 
infrastructures; trained and skilled manpower, and a 
burgeoning economy based on a range of natural resources 
(oil, gas, minerals and timber), are among the factors that 
continue to attract foreign investment. The country remains 
fairly cosmopolitan, open and receptive to foreign 
technology and advances. 

Constitutional guarantees. A basic fear of minority groups 
is suppression and denial of socio-economic opportunities. 
In Malaysia, however, fundamental rights are guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Subject only to certain preferential 
provisions for the native bumiputra', the Malaysian 
Constitution , amongst other features, prohibits 
•discrimination against citizens on the ground only of 
religion, race, descent or place of birth in any law 
(Article 8(2)); guarantees firmly to her citizens, freedom 
of religion (Article 8(1)); the right to speak and learn 
one's mother tongue (Article 151(1) (a)); and therefore to 
practise one's culture. Equal access to education, 
including education in the vernacular languages, is also 
provided for (Articles 152(1) and 12(1)). The right to own 
property is also guaranteed as a fundamental right within 
the Constitution (Article 8(1) (2) (5)). 



THE INDIAN COMMUNITY 

Percentage of Population. As a group, Indians account for 
about 10% of total population. Though a minority, the 
community is solidly entrenched within Malaysian's plural 
society and is much respected. 

Citisenship Status. In direct contrast to early immigrants, 
nearly all Indians (96%) in Malaysia today are Malaysian 
citizens (1980 Census^ Table 8.18), to whom all 
constitutional guarantees apply. 

Composition . The 1980 Census enumerated the following 

linguistic groups of Indians: 

Tamils (Indian) ; Malayali, Telegu, Sikh; other 
Punjabis, Other Indians, Pakistani, Bangladeshi, 
Sri Lankan Tamil, and other Sri Lankans. 
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Tamils mrm thm predominant linguistic group, forming over 
80% of ths total (1970 Census). 

Literacy. Considerable advances have been made since early 
days. By 1980, over 78% of the community (aged 5 years and. 
above), had some schooling (i.e. achieved some level of 
literacy). In a country where the national literacy rate 
is 75%, literacy rate for Indians in 1980 was 74% - a 
very respectable rate indeed. In addition, over 10% of the 
community had obtained tertiary qualifications. 

Bconomio Position. While still acknowledged to be 
relatively backward, considerable progress has also been 
made. Indians are found in every sphere of remunerative 
economic activity, especially in top professions such as 
medicine, law and academia. The 1980 census showed that the 
majority of those employed are in the public sector (82%), 
while 16% were self-employed, in manufacturing, business 
houses, retail, etc. Indians have been represented in 
the Government and at various levels of the administrative 
and professional services since Independence. 



III. PROVISION OP TAMIL-SCRIPT LIBRARY MATERIALS 



It is against a background such as delineated in Sections I 
and II that one must consider the provision of library 
facilities and services, be it to the Indian, or to other 
communities. 

In reality, a comprehensive study should consider library 
provision of materials to all the Indian linguistic 
groups represented in the country. This task is beyond 
this tentative offering. As Tamils make up more than 80% of 
the total Indian population, this paper first attempts to 
survey library provision in terms of Tamil-script materials. 
Some observations on general library provision for the 
Indian community at large is then attempted. 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Eleven years of education are provided gratis to the 
Malaysian child (6 years primary? 5 years secondary/upper 
secondary) . Entrance to Form VI and nationally-run 
colleges and universities, however, are on a competitive 
basis within main ethnic groups. Tertiary education fees 
are nominal and have basically remained unchanged over 
the last 30 years. Teacher education is effected by a 
string of 27 teacher training colleges and at faculties 



of education at various universities. The 7,600 pri»ary 
schools and 1,400 secondary schools are spread all oyer the 
country. Currently, of the total Malaysian population of 
lust over 17 million, more than 2.53 million are enrolled in 
primary schools; and over 1.33 million are in secondary 
Ichools. It is not surprising that the Ministry of 
Education has by far and away the biggest allocation (18% of 
the total national budget) of all ministries. It is because 
of democratization of education that ^^^^^ 
literacy rate has climbed dramatically over the last 30 
years, since Independence. 

Tamil Primary Schools. Of the total of 4,609 primary 
schools in Peninsular Malaysia, 543 (12%) are Tamil schools, 
between which enrol some 105,000 pupils (0.04* of total 
primary school enrolment). The trend is an increasing one, 
as more Indian parents see the advantage of their children 
being eventually trilingual, as English and Malay are also 
taught; and will be enhanced in their secondary school 
education. 

All the 543 schools, like all other schools which come under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Education, are equipped 
with libraries, or resource centres, as they are 
established to help in facilitating the teaching process. 
Teacher librarians, many of whom are trained, are put in 
charge of these libraries. They are generally helped by 
students on the Library Committee, and many are rather 
resourceful in making use of facilities provided. 

The main source of library funding comes from the Ministry, 
which follows a set formula in making available library 
funds for all schools. An overall base allocation is given 
which is dependent on the size of school. In addition a per 
capita allocation is subvented. This ensures that all 
libraries have regular, and consistent funding. 

In most schools, parent-Teacher Associations (PTA) work to 
raise additional money for school projects, such as the 
library. In addition. Past Pupils Associations, and other 
philanthropic donations, including book-gifts from 
booksellers' and publishers, also go some way towards 
increasing library collections. 

Progress of these schools is carefully monitored. In every 
one of the 11 states in which Tamil primary schools are 
established, is a supervisor of Tamil Primary Schools, who 
is directly under the State Director of Education. The 
Ministry's Schools Division has an experienced 
Coordinator of Tamil Schools who further ensures that all 
goes well. There are no Tamil schools in Terengganu, Sabah 
and Sarawak, where the Tamil community is very small. 



Pupils, however, can still study Taail in POL classes, 
explained below. In sum, then, it is clear that the 
provision of Tamil-script materials at the primary school 
level is supported and consistent, that the stocks are 
properly housed; and the library is monitored and us^d 
regularly* It should be noted, however, that the 
standards in-between do vary, being dependent upon such 
factors as enthusiasm and interest of the teacher- 
librarians, students, PTAs and others - all of which do 
influence the development of libraries* 

Secondary Schools. In Malaysia today, a total of 1,300 
national -type secondary schools enrol some 1,335,000 
students. All these schools, as directed by the 
Ministry, would also have libraries (or resource centres) 
and teacher librarians, many of whom are trained. The 
medium of instruction in all national schools is, of course, 
the national language, Malay; while English is compulsorily 
taught as a second language. However, under the Education 
Act of 1961, all schools (primary or secondary) with pupils 
wishing to study their mother tongue are obliged to hold 
such classes. Teachers are additionally employed, and paid 
for by the Ministry, to hold these POL (Pupils' Own 
Language) classes. 

Ministry of Education Circular 1/1988 stipulates clearly 
that the teaching of Tamil (and Chinese) must be provided on 
the request of parents of 15 students or more in a school. 
Thus, secondary school students, though following lessons in 
Malay; learning English as a second language; would still 
have the opportunity to continue with learning Tamil (or 
Chinese, as the case may be) via their POL classes. 
However, library provision of Tamil texts would be very 
limited, and the responsibility of obtaining texts for such 
classes would generally be on the students themselves. 

It is well accepted that library provision is only one 
factor, though a main one, in providing information. In 
Malaysia, the educational role of school libraries is 
supported by other institutions. The national radio and 
television networks have speci f ic time slots for school 
educational programmes in all the four major languages: 
Malay, English, Chinese and Tamil. In addition, an active 
publishing industiry ensures a range of Tamil newspapers and 
magazines, both serious and popular. A few big publishers 
ensure an adequate supply of texts for schools. In 
addition, many Tamil books and magazines are imported from 
India. Thus library provision of Tamil materials is 
supported by the written word and audio-visual fare openly 
and consciously made easily available to Tamil youth. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARII8 



In the last thirty years, a country-wide systea of 
public libraries have been established* This includes a 
main state library for each of the 13 states. Some of the 
public libraries are very old, dating back to pre-war days; 
most were established between the 1970s-1980s. Collections 
range from 20,000 to over 300,000 volxomes. All are open to 
the public free of charge. 

In early 1991, the National Library of Malaysia (I3LM) 
published a very useful update of its Directory of Libraries 
in Malaysia, 199X# which contains information and statistics 
on public, special and academic libraries. 

Out of the 70 public/state libraries listed, seven libraries 
(10%) indicated that they held Tamil materials. These are 
fairly big libraries, by Malaysian standards, with holdings 
ranging from 35,000-210,000 volumes. The seven libraries 
are located in four states, being: Perils (1), Perak (2), 
Selangor (3) and Malacca (1). 

Questionnaire returns from public libraries with Tamil- 
script collections indicate that generally, specialist staff 
or staff -time has been allocated to deal with the materials. 
Some report part-time volunteer workers where Tamil staff 
expertise is not available. In addition reference services, 
story- telling sessions, audio- visual presentations and 
publicity contribute to inform and attract their public to 
the collections, especially pupils from Tamil schools. In 
Malaysia, public libraries count students among the greater 
part of their reading public; though many adults, especially 
lecturers in nearby teaching institutions, and the 
occasional researcher (especially those needing local 
materials) would also use the collections. 

SPECIAL AMD RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

The Directory lists a total of 264 special and research 
libraries. These are libraries attached to government 
departments, research institutes and private sector 
organizations. They are not open to the public, though to 
researchers access can sometimes be granted on a needs 
basis. Of the 264 special libraries listed in the 
Directory, 11 libraries (4%) indicate they hold Tamil 
materials. Materials, however, are likely to be very varied 
in nature, and too specialized to be of use to the lay 
reader. Thus, for example, materials would include Tamil 
examination papers (in the Examination Syndicate Library); 
Tamil scripts (in the National Film and Broadcasting 
Department Libraries) and tribunal submissions and awards 
(in the Industrial Courts Library). 
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ACADEMIC I.XBRMtIB8 

The Directory lists 111 academic libraries attached to 
private or national educational institutions. Of the ill 
libraries, 7 (6%) hold Tamil collections. Five are Teacher 
Training College libraries; one is a college Library and 
one a university library, being that °5 
Malaya Library (UML) . The libraries are located m the six 
states of Kedah, Perak, Selangor (2), Negeri Sembilan, 
Johore, and Sabah. With the exception of UML which accepts 
external membership from the public on a needs basis, the 
oSer libraries are basically closed to the public as they 
are meant for the students and staff of the college, and 
other official legitimate users. 

University of M.4laya Library. Of all the academic and 
literary collections in the country, the ?l<iest is that of 
the university of Malaya Library, which dates back to the 
mid-1950s. in 1954, the University (then in Singapore) 
engaged Prof. Nilakanta Shastri, formerly of the University 
of Madras, as a Consultant to study the setting up of a 
Department of Indian Studies. The Department was later 
established, in 1956, and began to offer courses in 1957, by 
which time, 2,600 Tamil items had been collected as a result 
of purchases and generous donations. The Department (and 
books) moved to Kuala Lumpur in 1959. Over the last 30 
years the collection has grown to over 20,000 monographic 
volumes, with an annual growth of about 600-800 volumes per 
year The UML also subscribes to over 30 serial titles, of 
ihich 2 are newspaper titles, and the ^^^^^^ .V^P^^^t^P^P^J^f^ 
magazines and academic titles. In addition to Tamil 
materials, the Library holds some materials m other Indian 
languages and scripts, including Pali, Sanskrit, Urdu, 
Malayalam, Telugu, Punjabi and others. 

The Division of Indian Studies in the Library was 
established in 1987. Its staff comprises one trained 
Librarian who holds a graduate degree in Tamil literature 
and a Masters degree in 1 ibr ar ianship ; and one 
clerical/typist support staff. Others help on a part-time 
basis. Research and reference services are given. All 
catalogue entries have been transliterated and information 
are being converted to MARC records. Items purchased over 
the last five years are already available (in transliterated 
format) for reference over the Library's OPAC terminals. 

The collection, like the Library, is accessible to all 
researchers, nationally and internationally. It is open to 
those members of the public who register themselves as 
external members of the Library, on a regular basis; and to 
anyone wishing to refer to it on an ad hoc basis. The focus 
and strength of the collection is the Tamil Malaysiana', a 



small, but growing collection of all aaterials published in, 
or written about Malaya/Malaysia, placed on closed access. 

UML has been the chief source for Tamil bibliography in 
the country. In 1969, UML published the classic Tamil 
Malaysiana: a Checklist of Tamil Books and Periodicals 
Published in Malaysia and Singapore by Rama Subbiah. In 
1984, it published the Indians in Peninsular Malaysia: a 
Study and Bibliography, by R. Ramasamy and J.R. Daniel. It 
is the only library in Malaysia to publish a separate 
accessions list for Tamil materials, since 1988. 
Significant new acquisitions and news items of interest are 
published in the Library's quarterly newsletter, the Kekal 
Abadi. The Library is extremely fortunate in being able to 
obtain close cooperation from the University's Department of 
Indian Studies. Staff of these two departments are 
embarking on a joint research project (1992-3) to document 
and consolidate on a comprehensive basis, all Tamil 
Malaysiana . 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES OP MALAYSIA AND NATIONAL LIBRARY OP 
MALAYSIA 

Both the National Archives of Malaysia (NAM) and the 
National Library of Malaysia (NLM) hold substantial records 
and materials in Tamil as both institutions are legal 
depositories and therefore should automatically obtain local 
imprints. Both institutions are freely open to the public, 
subject to normal rules of access (especially at the 
Archives) which serve to protect the records and collection. 
Both organizations have specialist staff to deal with the 
language and materials. 

The National Library reference and loan services are 
particularly popular. In this connection, the Tamil fiction 
collection and Tamil serials are expected to be the most 
heavily used. All materials are listed in the Malaysian 
National Bibliography, which is now computerized. 

The National Archives files and records of Tamil 
Associations; their valuable runs of Tamil old newspaper are 
used by researchers. Various lists and finding tools have 
been compiled, including one on Tamil, Malayalam and Punjabi 
periodicals. 

COMMUNITY LIBRARIES 

Apart from the formal, established system of libraries, are 
important collections which are used by the community. In 
her study, Thaiveegan discusses the importance of 
collections in associations, temples, and rubber plantations 
(estates) as follows. 
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Bstmt« llbr«ri«» have been established in 60%-65% of the 
country's 1,300 estates. Although only 20% are properly 
housed, their location - in family planning clinics, creches 
and coanunity centres, make them very accessible to the 
estate conununity, including school childresi. 

Temple collections, consisting of temple publications for 
devotees and commemorative issues narking festivals and 
landmarks in temple history, are interesting as research 
material . 

Societies, associations and other organizations for youth 
and culture such as the MIC branch libraries also maintain 
small collections which are open to their members. 
Societies, such as the Hindu Youth Club and the 
Arulnirithirukuttam (a spiritual development organization), 
and the University of Malaya Tamil Language Society help to 
establish libraries or work towards enhancing their 
collections. 



IV. OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLU8IOH 

The Indian Malaysian of today has come a long way from his 
immigrant forebears. The Indian community is fully 
integrated into the national polity. Although like any of 
the other racial groups, there are still pockets of 
ignorance, illiteracy and economic backwardness, especially 
in the rural areas, the average Indian is literate, and is 
generally fairly well-placed on the economic and social 
ladder. In fact, it has been found that: 

Within Peninsular Malaysia, the ability to speak at 
least two languages was highest among the Indians, with 
higher riroportions of Indians than Chinese [being] able 
to converse in Bahasa Malaysia [Malay, the national 
language]. (Census Report, 1980, p. 109, Table 6.16). 

Furthermore, of the three main racial groups, Indians are 
the most multilingual of the groups (ibid). Indian youths 
receive an education that permit them to be conversant in 
all three languages: and for many, Malay and English may 
well be their first working languages, as these are the 
chief media of instruction up to tertiary levels. 

Thus, while some serious works and a deal of fiction 
continue to be published in Tamil, the Indian 
intelliaentsia, like his international counterparts, largely 
publish' in English. For many, a high degree of proficiency 
in Malay has also been acquired. Indian academics in the 
local universities teach in the national language; lecturers 
in University of Malaya's Department of Indian Studies read 
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and writ, fluently JlS^'Jo 

and Ta«il. •"Si%?^:Ji*'iJSSgurSl lecture given by 

well achieved that " p^^f essor of Indian Studies, 

professor S. Singaravelu, Pr^^^^^^^ [Patterns 

rnd'cifra;'trr!stf« of Jndfai Civilization] was delivered xn 

Malay. 

ic unrealistic to consider that 

Against this background, it is unreal ^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

only lib"^y °'s li^^^^ archives hold 

relevant. The i^izLVes The stocks include a 

Billions of volumes in ^J^^. ^^^^^^Jf i aspects of India; and 
vast body of materials relating to ^J:^^ ^.^^^-eational and 

also of the rest ^^^f^ Jount^V^^ ^"^^^^ °^ 

educational materials in ^^^J^^^J^^^J^^ ^et and hindrance. 

III -o%\: to -"Ci^^^ 

ITVA^TU^rl^^^^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^^^^ 



for knowledge. 



KSM/nh/lsp. if laindi 
20.3.1992 
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Abstract 



Library Services to Indians Living in Canada 

by 

Usha Prasada-Kole 

As members of the Commonwealth, relations between Canada and India are long 
standing and strong. Indians have been moving to Canada within increased 
frequency in recent years, creating a sizeable population requiring special forms 
of library services. 

Library services to Indians living in Canada occur as a part of library services 
to multicultural populations throughout Canada, a multicultural country. Strong 
services are found in Toronto through the Metropolitan Toronto Reference Library 
and in other parts of the country. University collections are reasonably strong 
as well. 
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CmdA. bKtudng aialc rvtomci lirariN. tuoh M tht Motrepoltin Toranio 
RrttaTBW Ubwy. by thi Wbrid Qiicto to Ubr«*». 

Mbrmtflon baino aouQtrt about jndte: I^:- -S?**^^ 
indtan oTQrtrton^ tha Naikjnal Ubrary of 
irtm indiC lounm such aa from tt» Tlnriaa of irtJt 



Tha ascduatona ara; 

1. Indiana who art bom and brought up in Canada, vlatare. ... 

2. Hbfwy collactlona in ethnic languagea: i.a., booka. vkJeocassatias, papars, 
nawslattarSt lima, ... 

3. othar librariaa: La., speciai, school, govammant. ... 

4. Infonnatlon being sought about other topies: i^daaa (ojl^^ 
tamDy watfara. -0. anrwal raporti from Indian oj^^ 

ftSTO Canadian aoureai, auch as Canadian mtn Indax. Canadian Pariocflcai 

Although this paper, anckjaed in thaaa narrow paramatj^ 

starO? point torftjrthar maearch. It also touchea on the broader, more theoratlcaJ 

•apectt of developments in poildea, legialaiton. guidaiinea across Canada. 

I would Uka to open tht dacuaiion of describing lha 

mattonahip between the axpectailons of the users and the rola of the public Bbrary 
within the Canadtan context 

The boundaries between Bbrary san/icas and user expectations can seem to overtap. 
y«t there is a lot that is distinctive about eech. 




Th9 UMT knows that QbririM h».« Wgmwtlon wHGh w 
of Mrviots. tilt nwst obvloui bting mt raflwinct Mfviot The 
UNT also Mptca tfutt tht quaations posad to fcrary staff can ba vnwartd quicKty, 
aoeurataiy. oompiataiy, and at tha tavai iha uaar can undarstand. ki thaM ragardi, 
Indiana aaa tha public ftraiy as tha primary aourca for anawars to ^m^Sors on India, 
tar SKampla, nawspapars, books and Journals from kwfia, poMcs In India, history of 
mda, raiatkvia batwaan Indh snd Canada. Indte and tha Waat 

Tha phBoaophy of Rbrsry sarvicas, on tha othar hand, indudas tha organlzs^ 

or rnatariala and tha san/icss of a staff to provida and Mtata tha usa of such mstarl^ 

in ordar to maat Inforniatlon, moMKh, aducadonat, racraattona l snd cuRursi naads of 

RauaanO) 

Tha public Rbrary in Canada, ona of 3 broad groups coiriprising pubSc, acadamto, 
spadalamphasizasdlssatninatlonofasrBas: Canadian harttaga, intormsiion on currant 
progranvnaa, and local history. 

Howavar, of tha 1st araa. tha Indtan is not saan first as a saomant of Canadian 
aodaty; rathar primarily as a segmant of tha viaibia iTUnorty in Csnsilan sod (2) 
Tha public Rbrary, than, snsurss accass to Canadtan cuitmi herftaga, snd ona part of 
thatharitaga Indudaa mlnorttias. of which tha Indtan la ona. 

Tha mandsta of tha public Sbrary also mdudas supporting sn aducatsd popuiatton; but 
unOka actfamia, tha nbrary concantntts on anauring tha uaars ars Intarrnad about, and 
making usa of. govamment aarvteas, community raaourcaa, aodal p rogranv n a a . Indiana, 
than, may ba seen as ona sagmant of that population which rw^ulraa education In thaaa 
araaa, and thus has aqual, standard accaaa to, but not parsonaBzad sanrica for such 
things ss English as a Sacond Language (ESU) programmas, immigr«iQn infomnation, 
continuing education courses, upgrading skills programmaa... 

Of tha 3rd araa, tha public library also prasan/aa and promotas loci history, which is 
a part of tha larger mandats of the national history, and which raiatss dlrecdy to tha 
mutticulturansm poQcy: a legal as wall as aodal official fisdaral poBcy. (AppandU ii) 
Exhibits, readings, infonnational Dtansjra and craftshowa are si ds^^iad within the 
community with iilsrary panidpation to record the local history which inyo^ 
tha ethnic eontributlona, such ss those from people of Indtan b a ckqrounda. Also to 
support tha fSat-growing development of muWcumirslsm, tha Csnadian Library 
Assodatlon had, by 1988. prspsred gu^sGnaa for public Bbnrlea oomntttad to providing 
aanrica In thia area. (Appendix III) Tha National library of Canada had. mora than a 
decade earlier, established the Multilingual 8iblioaan/ica to assist pubic libraries in the 
provision of muttllinguai san^ snd coilectiona m another effort in iNs area. 

Aa the above shows, ths library sen/as tha Indian popuisHon on a much mora ganeraJ 
level and with more resthctsd parameters: even sen/icee and answers affered may be 
mora superfldal and less quaOUtlve than the uaara may SBq3ect or resin. 

In defining the clientele It behooves us to remember the oamd dt the nomendature 
llsaff. evolving out of Nksnh American history, which idariilieatriis user group. When the 
discoverers first landed on what is now United Stataa and Canada, they assumed these 
ware tha indiea. and when the pioneers first settled they thought they encountered the 
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Man8,ofthtlndM. in t fUrihr oompieitkah «xptcm ti^ 
Amariea Mffy^no that ttiM muit sureV b« part cf tha Ir^ 
thtlndw^. Navtrthaless. e>«n at k becwna apparam mm idaat war« 
IncfenwaikapttorafartothaNorihAmartcanlndaa lnanirQnletiNiittoJuitk:a.itwas 
tha original Indian who was givan tha qua!inad haadk^g of Eatt indtan and tha iaiand 
groupa ware caBadthaWaat Indiana. Tha North Amaricangroupa, tha Indian, inult and 
MMa,1brmdi«tinct and highly importamoomponants of aodaty^ cultural. 
Inguiaiio roota going lUihar and daapar than thoaa of varioua olhar groupa; in fact, 
many of thair urik^ia ooncama «)d iasuaa may wal go bayond quaatte 
otharinnayhivainthaaraaofmufticulturaSim. Tha raauUng thiMiion today, pacuOar 
to North Amarica whara al 3 paopiaa are intagrai pans of aodaty. oocuplaa a apacy 
and uniqua piaca in Canada. 

Oflk:iai Canadian sourcaa of demographic, iinguistio oornn«jnlty profte 

atS daacrlba the East Indian sagmant of Canadan aodaty and gh/a rasourcas 

concaming East Indian intarasts. 

Public flbrarias contlnua this tradition by providing East Indtan ooHadions which 'mdude 
the various raiatad tanguagas and by using such san/icaa as nnuItlSnguai cataloguing of 
thoaa raiavant acripts. 

Cataloguing Itsaif fbr thaea collections usas tha atandard. authoritativa suiafact 
haadinga from tha Ubrvy of Congress Subject Headings, tha Canadian Subject 
Headinga, the Repertoire de Vedettea44atiera. in both the Ubrary of Congress 
and the Daway Dedmai schemea and in theae tooto tha East Indtan occupies an 
ana, aibait an underdeveloped one. broadly outlined as the east Aaian or South 
Aaian, or Indo-European, or Oriental. TWa than becomes the baaia for servicaa 
offarad; i.e. langimge laboratories ofTartng Eaat InOm languages, staff 
composition including South Asians, intartiiviry loans available for Oriental 
collections that cannot ba catalogued becauee of lade of script cvaBabHity. 

A part of tha proftia of these user? also Includes the brief iooi( at the range of people 
who frequent the library. 

Soma are young adults, finished with formal education and training In India; they gain 
entry into tha woridng world in Canada. 

Others are people who have no l(nowiedge of the working world now at sB; in fact, they 
are past ratiramarri age and come to join their lamTies already hare. 

Yet again they are younger adults, Ngh school children who coma with their parents and 
famines and gain entry into the education system in Canada. 

They can also be people who feel frustrated by one governing syttam and political 
dimata. They look for better Justice elsewhere. 




Ptrticipftina in difTirtnt MptetB of oommuntty and proMonti «». they liso 
btcorm tht consumers of the todaty thay Ivt In and maka va^ 
totfwioaaofallidnds. ft iaatao this group ^MNchmakaa use or aervkx industries 
and makes daiTurids tor improNrnmania in the quaKy of products: they 
many aspects of poUctes and procedM that are open to pubBcsouttny. One 
part of the aervkiM kidustry ia the library: an MUton that in their 0^ 
may very weH be older than the country the^' have adopted as home. 

In addition, the user population's oon^mand of ianguages becomea importam. in 
Canada sen/ice, in general, must be provided In either or both French or English when 
requested, both being recognizod as oflldallanguagea and equal m status. Indians may 
weB have learned either or both prior to an<ving In Canada but ajcpreaalng onesatf and 
undenrtandlng sendees offered in a library may vary from person to person. 

Sometimes they are people who have a good worldng knowledge of our languages. 
They know the right library terminotogy. ihey ask the appropriate questions, they know 
what they want 

TTwy can also be people who do not have a good woridng knowledge of the languages 
of their adopted land. They know the basic vocabulary. They do not know library 
tannjroiogy at aU < undaar about the concept of research and study, they seem 
conAjsed alaout the steps they need to follow. 

A brief statistcai outline of population taken from the 19G1 Corpus Almanac & Canadian 
Sourcebook, chapter 5. shows Canada's estimated popuiatksn aa of January 1. 1990 
waa 28.440.300. A chart giving the cfistributkjn of the 14 numerically signtfkant 
languages In Canada fbr 1986 gives Engnsh with 1S,344,065 people first; French with 
6,189,740 next; and Punjabi, the only Indian ienguige to be Ssted, with 63,840 as 
thirteenth. Another chart in chapter 8, indudee statistics for selected Canadian churthes 
giving the Anglican Church of Canada first with membership of 603,928 and the Hindu 
Reflgion ninth with membership of 100.000. (3) 

According to the Canadian Encydopedia, a chart showing Baale South Asian Canadian 
Bhnoeuthjral Cat»gQriea. 1987 gives Sikhs at the top with 1M.000 people; Pakistanis 
also which 130,0X; Northern Indians (from Uttar Pradesh eta) third with X.OOO; 
Quiuratis fifth with 20,000; Southern Indians (from Karaia and Madras) seventh with 
7,000; Sinhalese. Bengalis and Bangladeshis nasd with 5,000. 3.000 and 2.000 
raspectiveiy. (4) 

One of the major tasks of the library hers is to make information and sendees available 
to these users as well as others, in the process problems that arise are many and we 
do not always manage to match information and data to the user. 

One. periiaps obvious, practical problem is that of communlcatioa Not only the basic 
question of language and tarminoiogy. but elso the more eubtle questions of 
interpretation, tone, nonverbal and body language become important What In one 
eodety may be taken to be friendly, can bo Interpreted in enother aa unfriendly. 




A problem common to ttiff and users rJlkt It the etamption either mty be meking about 
the other*! ovyn background. f^Oir^ wHh toobi Muei or teereh 
In beings the Hbrary. For example, the uter*! freedom to make choioee of which index to 
search Is helpful after a brief explanation of available attsmatfvee-but often If the user does 
not warn to or cannot rnake the choices It is easier to atf( fbr Qpiniona from staff and to ask 

vtfhat the stiff might recommend. Thus, the user is assuming that BabOIty belongs to the 
Sirary staff-the onus is not on the user. 

Deaing with those who come becauss they have to (tor example, because there are 
language. Immigratfon. education requirements to UO, or s work project or sssignment to 
write...) end those who ooma because they wish to (tor axample. by a desire to learn 
another language, or tor selfwmprovement, or to read teratms in one's own language, or 
leem about the Bbrsry In general for KAire usa«.) la also a concern. Those who have s 
deadline or a spedfic purpoee to their visit srs inevitabiy uvtor mors pressure than those 
who come at their leisure. Those who come because they must cannot always compromise 
with the vsriety and scope of sen/ices and resources, they may only need to use a minimum 
of material to find their answers. 

We have also seen that staff and resources may wei be i-eq^ed to fuffiO the expectations 
of users. 

m addition, the users often have access to sparse reaourcee from Indta, containing raw data 
or unrefined and mdimentary Infbm^atlon. The library collection often lacks consoOdatsd, 
compiled, comprehensive or even comparstive resources (such as fuH runs of almanacs, 
dfrectohes. catalogues...). This has a direct bearing on the quality of reference san/kM that 
can be off^, or the expertise of conections' development staff. Users, then, either do not 
And sources they need or they find incomplete and outdated sourcee to work from and their 
resulting research, they undoubtedly feel, is unsatisfaenry. 

Although there are many difficutties to overcome, both experience and the Gteratura as well 
as research and experimentation done In this subject snow that there are a number of 
strategies that can bs devetoped through such areas as administration, programming. 
stafRng, collections' dsveiopmem and iibraiy studies, to achieve mors succsssful levels of 
Bbrsry seonces. 

Along sdmlnistrative Ones sometimes a fibratys mission statement couid include s 
commitment to sen/ices for s muttlcutturai popuiattor^ 

Anothsr option might be a service pisn fOr the library, v^ether It be a 3 year. 5 year plan 
which couid outflne considerations tor sanAces to dtffsrert ethnic groups within the 
community, such ss the Indians, or a plan which describes commitments to dfferent levels 
of coilectian deveiopmem. 

Or annual reports may carry some acknowledgement tor apedfic operational plans 
sanrices to these minorities. Projected funtfng or improvements fOr these groups might also 
be included. 

Ubraries today are also interested in networtdng es a strategy to consider for sharing 
kitormatton and reeourcas. ell the more important in the comxt of shrinking space for 
eoReetlons and limited budgets as wed ss the ever<!deGreasing abiBty to remain an isolated 
service tor isolated dientile. 




SENT by:mLIWU T« Iff LIB ILLDJ b-&-y<} — jrsBPm ."^^--^ * 

AMittif>c»^>r1«nt«d proorwTWM 
twnporvlly for tp^dflc greupt. 

gutdM ind toon rHatlna to public lai J?^?''^**' J^S* 

naadaTtotjeMacakw of subjects tak^ 
undantind tht tooii. 

OlWng langum^t liborttorits for Itaming ESU or French iji Second i*^!;^*;^^ 5^ 
othtr lingutgM is siso « ponibinty ss • strsisgy to upgndt ItvUs of Bbrary senncs to thj$ 

irMbrary loan as a sarvica of the Ibrary "uld ba pron^ 
groupa ai an option to matarial that cannot ba tounlJ2«^<»?^^^ 
SttSlrti in iha langui^t of th^ 
cantar or iDooting place. 

At the staffing level, hiring language experts, be It In ^ ^^^J^^^^HSj!^^^ 
cataioguer orTeference librarian or coDecttons' Bbj^ 
ftwESon. Offering on the job training m human f^i^urm, cr^rms^^ 
^SrSn iXoTencouraglSg^^^ on multicufcjraBsm and staffxajstomer relations 
Is another strategy to be examined more dosefy. 

in me area of conecttons' development dear POiatiOO^ be j^^^^^^ 
sections erf the coflectlon which sen/e ethnic gnxjpa^ Car«d^ 

talking books, ethnic Weraturi. Information about the <»!5^ 
couW tS^e mora widely available In the other, as wel as ^^^^ oflWi^ lan^^ 
Brochures and pictorial aids such as simple symbols, graphs, signs. aboutwe 
^ sen^ for example, a pamphlet about the muftiianguage orv*w public access 
catalogue, could be made available for pubUc awarenees. 

Levels of library sennce can also be improved by anaJyala "nd jAxSesmade o i»er 
groups m queetton. Such stntieglee as needs «»««rrtent *^y^^T^J^ 
quesdonnalnw. simple handouts can influence the user's wfiDngnesa to use the library more 

Ai the end of this paper some current examples of these ^Q'»» ■"^^ 21 'SSSUJCS 
programmes Ntve been added- they show the eltarta tjeing rjwie to investigate 
various ways to reach out to the mlnorfty communities. (Appendicee IV and v) 

Although publte libraries may have, In the past, contributed to tfje 
mfrSSea by Dmiting material acquired to the easily •cceaibto and •^J^^g^ 
maricet and by netrictlng library senflce to theee groupe by hWng st^ '^'*^***r. 
qualffieations and understanding of minority intormatkjnal, researdi and ^^^^Ifr^^ 
2t now more actively broadening their base fbr their mandate and commitment to the ethnic 
groups. (5.6) 

AS these points show, the Canadian pubBc Bbrafy ^^NlMViMtn rjtfonals Is an areatfg 
la a vital part of the^^auccess of the Can^Jlan pubic Ihrary system: yet It oejos 
impnavem^and further examination Into some of the soWona and ««^*iP<»®^22!I; 
With budget cuta and firfwangrestricftsnaresourcat are Imlted. To approach and devetop 
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iuGh Bbrry safN^. rK« only mort funding, but ito 

•1 •ductfi ftiff ^ needed Rrtonm fbr InterwaJw* dtecusston end v»«)r^ 

thtM ideas throuQh are necessary. 

This Is an exdtlna area of researcrfi that has very Itaewrlt^ Therelsmud) 

wrtttan about user profnes. rsferwice im»ivlev«. <«»'™!J*- ^^fSflS? ilS!L5JI2?te; 
deslflnInQ user education programmee. developing coledtons, O^sls "nd obg^ tor 
librarians are many. There have also been many aun/eys done on user satisfaction and 
oonsunwr pn/tvwncMn 

Hovwver. Canadian Ibrailes and their approach to laersl^ 

not been wweiy discussed. Challenges to the Canada Ibrw^ 

resources training necessary to deal wmi users frtm a variety of ethnic backgrounds are 

pgrticularty weo documented. 

The National Ubraiv of Canada made a comment on the lad( of swistics Wbrn^on 

on related subjects in a report written in 19S7. « •JJf^^ ^"^^ 

currently not collected or adequately covered- It f^J]?>«'^«'t^^ ^ 

bibDographlc Instmctlon Itself as weB as son^teeajbr mInorWes 

resaarcied. (7) Not only Is that stin tri.e. but no specate refarence works 

describe seiMcea to Indians. Very few studlee either rfiohwida ^cal se^^^ 

been done to profile the Indian community, the community needa. or the community's Dbrary 



Minimal analysis could be found for Investigailons .nto »nte!J™tlon needs ^ 
Surveying the Indian population and assessing degrees Of satisfactionfc^ite 
needs •« also extremeiy limited. The Indian's perception of the effectiveness of library 
assistance has scarcefy been explored. 

Hov^ver, libraries across Canada are now taking great Interest in "^«^'^?}ism and are 
seriously dealing with the area of sewing minority groups, Bfbrts taken must be applauded 
and accomplishments to date must be appreciated 

Literature In the collection of the Metropolitan Toronto Reference Usrary thj 
searched to And out what Is being done Indudas boote and book fev>ews fouijj « tn^ 
Canadian Library Journal, bibliographies on muWculturaHsm. minority senflces and human 
rMOurces as wen as Kbrary sen/icas. 

Artldes were consulted In both llbraiy loumals and ioumals on Canadian wrnmunfty and 
culturBl life and personnel literature. Searches through newspapere and indexes, manually 
arvd on line, were done on these themes. 

in the short time given, the research has not be exhaustive. Results show that much more 
wori( la needed to assess and develop this area. 

A faw pnsblems and aolutiona encountered m my •^w*^ ;»»«8rch 1^^ 
outlined here. There is much more to be dia^jssed^covered. and 
hope may lead to a greater understanding of both the Indtan community and the muftculturai 
population as a part of Canada's public library cflentMe. 
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Abstract. 



Library Services to the Indian Population in the United States 

by 

R.H. Sharma 

The United States population is very diverse. There are over 106 ethnic groups 
in the United States, including Indians. Rapid growth has occurred in recent 
years and some 815,000 Indians now live and work in the United States. Most 
Indians are professionals with comparatively high incomes. 

Library collections about India were slow to develop in the United States, but 
grew rapidly under PL-480 program. Public libraries tend not to do a great deal 
with Indian language materials. The New York Public Library and the Cleveland 
Public Library are major exceptions. It is expected that awareness of Indian 
library services and needs will develop over time as more Indians become involved 
in the American society and more Indians become librarians. 



LBIURY ftEtWIOES TO THE INOIAM POPUATtON 



IN THE UNrrED STATEd 



BVaN.SHAFMA 



Introduction 



The Unttd Statot !• ow of t» tirgtst and most pon^rfiH democratic countrtee m the world at preeent Ite 

populatlon to very dlveree, due to the inwilgration policy oC the government There are over 1 06 ethnic groupe In the United 
Sbitee' Including Indtane trom India. Ail oT them have cortrDuted to the dewlopmert and progreee oT the courtry. The 



number oC ethnic population tmt grown eubetantialy elfice 1980, which hae t»en confirmed by the 1900 ceneue reeuie. 
According to the 1980 cemue, there were 206,087 Indlane m the Unted Statee*, and In 1990 there were 815,447 Indiana.' 
It le eetlmatod tmt the population of Indtane will keep growing, and by the year 2000, It wll crose the one mllon martc* 
ProtesslormlSy speaKir^, a majorty of th» Indians are doing very well In the Unted Sbitee/havfng the hlghett fcxome tortull 
ttoie wortcew...of any rare recorded h the ceneue,"* and 57% of them are proteeelonale. 

In thie paper. I wll deal wlh the history of Indian Immigration to the United States, toltowed by the developmert 
of Indian collecUone In academic, pubic, and special Ubraries. Then, I wil diecuee the senMcee o* libraries to the Indian 



populationi, strengths, am weaknesses of services, and tlnaiy I wll suggeeta tew wayw to improvs services ar^l coiectlons 
tor the beneft of ttw grov^lng Indian population In the country. 
East Indlanfi and the Unted States 

'rdlans eUrted leaving (nlia during the ninetoenlh century wt»n Britishers \Mire the ruler* (rf the courtry. Many 
of them lett their home land In eearch of better opportuntttee, white othere tetl because they were not happy with the Brtteh 
rule arxJ their polctos. Indians migrated to over fifty countrtes, but the United Stetee wae not on their iteL The first Indian 
Inmlgrant came to thie country to 1 820, and by the end of tie nineteenth century there were only 626 Indians eettled in the 
Unted Statee * UhtbrtuiBtely, rmny reetrfcttone were Impoeed by the US. Govemmert on Immlgrarts from Uhlted India 
during the firet haff of the preeert century. According to tie Haf%«rd Encvdooedte of Amectean Etmlc Groime^ only 7«000 
Indtens migrated to tUs tend between 1904-1923. A ma|orty of them came from the state of Pan|ab inctoding many SIkhe, 
who were ^rlciiturat wortors, and they eetOed on the VMt Coaet. SIkhtem it the offshoot of Hinduism. Slkhi ate \«ry 
brave, ou^oir^. progressive peopte . wtK) are always wiling to teke ths rtek to bnprove thet tto. t le Intereettog to note that 
aHy 30 Indian women migrated to the UWted States bslore the flrtl WorW War/ 

Eaily Irvllan Invnigrarte were not wekxmied In the courtry. Tbey were toeutted, haraeeed. dtecrlmtneted, and 
ttcpeled from dlterenl arete, eepecialy In tie state of WaeWngton. Therefore, 1 ,500 c4 ttwn went bade to Indte between 
1911-1920. Thepoputationoflntlane, in the Unted Stetee, to 1946 wee only 1^00. There wee a retexatonof ImmlBratlon 
rulee tor Aslaiv in 1M6. Therefore, bet*»en 1947-1965. about 6,000 Indiana were alowed to migrate from dhrtded Indte.* 
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Xhm iiwnlofiion nM9 wMftartMr i^taxctf In wMch Oomd many indltnt to migniti to »» uniad MMm In 



•arlar atDOd at aoe.OB? in 1980.* 

Indta la a laiya aacular country and hat paopla of many ralglona Inctudlny Hkidua, Hualbnt, Sfcha, Jalna, and 
Ctwlattana. Tharaara ovarimaanaTtdal languagaa in ttia country. Thayaia Hindi, BangaH, Quiaratl. Mirattil.Puniibi, TamN. 
Talugu, SMhl, KathnUri, Aaaamaa, Malavatanv Kannada. Oriya. Konkani, and Englth. Paopiefrom al «tataa. and of all 
tanguagas.havacoma to lha Unitad States from tndta. A matorty of tham ara from North !ndta and ara Hindus.^ AccordInQ 
to tha 1990 carwua, 159,973 Iva h Caltfdmia, 140,985 hi Naw York, and 79,440 in Naw Jartay Odiar Indiana \\\m in Florida, 
illlnola, Massachuaalta, Mtchlgan, Maryland, Ohio, Panntytvania. Twaa, and Vtglnia/' 

Indtans ara proud of th»lr hartaga and languagaa. Evary Indian tanguaga hat a vary rich IRaratura. Tha r»w 
IrTYTiigrarts ara bottoraducated thanthsir ptonoara and ara from frae India rathor than cotonial India. Thay wart to kaap 
14) wRhmaculturanotof^yniroughthab'timllea but alto through thalr Itoritura wrtton In thair own tanguigea. Tharolora, 
thay looktov»rdt acadamic, puUfc, and apacial libra riaa for halp. In addtton, trvllana want to mbt with tha popiiattonof thair 
nawadoptadcourtry and iaarn tha naw oJluia and tradttonaof tha United Stataa. Thay ara awaraof thifactthatTlbrariaa 
pby an importint arvl unk)u» role in tha Integration ol cutural difterancaa wthin the communty.*^' It seams that American 
Itorariea in general have not been aWe to prepare themaeNes fuity tor tt» changtog population of r»w knmlgrante. eapectelty 
ethnic minorities including Indiana from India. 
Devetopment of Indian Coltecttana 

Tha devatopmantof Indian Colacttona In ttw Untad States has taken place In three partoda. Thay ara: from the 
19th century to 1938, 1939*1959, and 1960-prasent The emergence or Indian cottocttons In Amertea can be traced to the 
aatebliahmant of the Salem East India Martoa Sociaty In 1799, where the first collactlon of Indotogy was housed.'"^ Tha 
Amertoan Society founded to 1842, promoted tha ortental atudiaa In (he Unted Statea and eN«n er>couraged paopto to do 
research In aaatarn ter^uagaa. K raauited m totroductog thraa daaatcal Indian langiAgaa: Pal. Prakrtte, and Sanakrtt to 
educated Amarfcana. Cokjmbia and Comal Uhivaialtiaa took tha lead In 1871 by introducing a tew coursaa In toasa 
languagaa, as wall as in relglon and phitoaophy.^^ Tha Indian coltocttons In llbrartes during this period warn llmtad to tha 
aubjacto teught at vartous unlvarafttes Including Harwrd, UnlvaraKy of CallomU at Beifcatey. Chtoago. Comal. Coiuntola. 
Jotvw Hopktoa, and Pannaytvanla UnhAraity. 

/W:adamlc Ltbrarlaa t«d poor colacttona on Indte, and many achotara In hiananittea wars rvt happy ^th ma 
colacttona. A maiorlty of put>lc Nbrartaa wara not avan ktaraated In todia during thia partod of aksw da\«k>pmart. 

A commttea on indic and Iranian atudiaa waa appointed by tha Amartcan Orlantel Soctety In 1926 to atudy Indic 
ct^rtoiiuma. Thto commlttaa racommandad that couraaa in aoclal actencaa ba introduced to ai acadamic lna«tutk>na 
Interaatedmindlcatudtea. Tha Iniiancollacttonagotaomaattanttontorthaflratttma whan tha LteriryofCongraaa racat\^ 
a thraa yaar grant In 1938 from tha Camagte Corporatton. Thia grant waa to ba utlHzad to aat up an indic aacdon to tha 



tenia numbara. 90,389 IrHian rattonate laft thalr country b atwasn 187M87a. and tha total popuialloncf todtena aa mantton 
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Ubmry of Coi^mM and d«w»top Colltcttom on al tul4«ct» and aapacli lha of Indlin GMlatfon. Inl»42. IMa aadlon waa 
mada a paf manait part of tia Orteniil DNWon of lha Ubrary » tt muit ba addad that M Sntthaonlin InattiAtan waa 
Initrunanlai m acqulrhg many otIWal documanla of tha Indtan Govtrnmantfor bottitha Ubrary Congraaa and Naw Yortt 
PubHc Ubmry. Thtaa documanla wara a good addibn to !t» Amarlcan Nbnirtaa tor ma banaflt of raaaarch acfiotora. 

Tha Saooftf phaaa of collictlondavatopfi ant for Indian bool«,documarta« and othar flbraiy matartaia toofc plica 
t>atwaan 1939-1959. It waa fait by tt^e Amartcan Qovammant tha t har paopla knaw vaiy Ittia about India, and thara «t naad 
to team mora about that a ubconttoant In ordar to auccaad In tha Sacond World War. In apta of thia tealng vary IHlte waa 
dona to improva tha Ubraiy coHacttona on India. Tha much naadad changa hi thi polcy cama In 1 967 attar lha Novambar 
Confaranca. haU In Wathtogton O.C, and aponaored |oln«y by ttm Library of Congraaa and tha Conintteaon South Aali 
of tha Asaoclattonof Aatan Studlaa.^ Thia cortfaranca waa cartaWy a landmark to tha Walory of tha colactlon dav^lopmara 
tor India. One of tt» greateat and most Importint achtewmarta of thia confaranca was tha Irtroducttonof "Indian Whaat loan 
Education Exchar^a Program- In 1969. indar tha publte law 82«48. According to thia agraamart, Amartcan booka and 
technical aqu^mant warn sent to India, and to exchange U.S. Ubrartea recahwd Indian publteatk>na. 

Another recommendatton of thte htetorlc confcranca waa to create a fund out of tha Whaat Loan Interaat to buy 
Indian booka tor American academk: Itorarlee only. The Library of Congresa waa given the reepooBiWIty of buytog and 
supplying Irelian publteattons to afew selected Ubrartea. All funds were exhamted by 1965. but the program became a part 
of tn» PL «0 program.'® Twenty-five University Ibrarics benefited tram this \wrthy program. In addition, the Ubrary of 
Congress, and th8 New York Publte Library a too received publfeattons from Indte. Though comprehensive in nature, thia 
program covered only the cunent publcabons. 300 more colage and tWvarelty Hbrartaa wsre added to this program to 
receive IrxJIan publcatlons. om of the advantages of this addition was that the whole country waa covered, and Indian 
publcatloni became mora popular on campuaes, but It waa a vaiy selacttva program. Under thte program, booka and 
joumate, piAlshad onff In tha Englah language, wara dtetributad to twaa Ubrartea on a selacttva baate. 

Another drawback of thia program waa fraadom gh»n to aU tul member partdpattog Ubrartea In March 1966 to 
chooaa tha materUI m ter^juagaa of thair choice, athar than racah» tha matartal to all of telal tanguagea of India. Aa 
wpected, a maiorty of tt» Wbrariaa dec Wed not to recalva pub«catfc)na in langiagaa ¥^h wsia not popular with schoters 
In t»lr Unlvaiattea, Thi umvarattea of CNc^o, VIrgiraa, Waahlnoton. Wteconato and tha Canter tor Raaaarch Ubrartea to 
Chicago wara toe only ibrartaa who decUed to recalvi publteatlona to al Indian Unguagaa.** 

Jh% partJdpatlixj Hbrartea started comptolnino about tha poor qualiy of puttteattona racalwid under tha program. 
T^rafoia, ttm acqutetton program was ravlawad In 1972, and tie Ltorary of Congraaa dacUad to InHoduca a two level 
terxjuaga program, tha baste tenguaga program and tha comprahanalva program to racal^A all publteatlona, Untortunataly, 
nviloflty of ttm paittlpatli^ Nbrartea dacMad to accapttha baalc tenguaga program. Thair argumanttornotchooalnglha 
cofnpraharvrva program wi« ttmt tha Ubrary of Congraaa. Nattonal Agricultural Ubrary. Naaonal Hadfcal Lfcrary. and tha 
Canter tor Raaaarch. each keep two coptea of every publcatlon, TTiarafOfa, toay can alwa^ borrow tha teaa used matartal 
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torm ti»8« Mbnrfm on M«riDrary loan tor twlc p^^om?^ 

m 1974* 9» mrm of ttw PL-480 Program wm changwl to tfm Sp«cM Fom||n CumnciM Program. A faw mora 
Unlvvratlaa Indultng Harvard. Iowa. Untvaraity of CalfbrrHi at Loa Aryalaa (UCLA), Stala IMvaralty <tf Naw York (SUNT) 
at Stony Brook, Univaratlaa of Ari23ona« Rochaatar, and Mlaaourl lokiad tia piogram. In aplla oC fm naw mwnbaia, tha 
program aiai r«a many daflctonciaa. Ona of tha nupr pioblama la tiat tha Untvaraftlia particliaOng in tie program ara not 
spread In ttm ration evenly. Moat of them are fen tha Northeast, the Central atitaa,and the 

West coast The Rocky Mountain and ths Great PUilns sUtea have no Ibrartea wth tha Indian Cotlectkxis and same Is the 
case *lth litnrlaa SoUtti of Nashv<la In Tennssaae and Durham, Nort) Carolina.^' Only a law pubic and special llbrariea 
have beenaNowad to taike advantage of thia program. Ths monsyin tha PL 480 program la rurrUngoOtand thsre ts no pUn 
ready yet to carry on tha program whenever the money runs out 
Library Services to the Indian Conanuntv 

It can be saU that the Indtana have certsinly 'emerged aa a dynamic and afTluant cutural minorty ki tha U.S. 
population.'^ However, when itcomea to library aervlcea to thia aWluant ethnk: communty, tha picture fa not very good vAth 
ths CKceptlonof a tsw University Ibrariee and ths New York Pubic Ubrary. 

In a survey, conducted by me. »n the Spfirg of 1992, of 27 major academic and public Itoraries, w*io have been 
colectJng matertals on Indb for many yvara, and of other public and special Ibraries al over the courtry, many Interesting 
facts were discovered which I wouB lite to share wth everyone. 

A majority of the Coltecttona have bean ktegratod wtth gerwral colecttona wth the exception of a Tew Hbrartea. 
AJl Injian languages are not reproaerted In the cottocQons. Aa menttonad earllsr, Iterarlea have been vary selective In their 
colectlondevetopment Onlya tew academic llbrartes Inctoding the University of Castfornia at Berkeley, Chicago University, 
and University of Wlsconsh at Madlaon have over 200,000 volumes and thsy aubacrlbe to a Urge number of aeriala Including 
newspapers from India. The University of Chicago haa about 400^00 votomea Including 4,500 aerial aubacr^ttonaand aevsn 
daly newspapeft \r Englah language. Tha Ibrary recetvea matartal m al linguagea provided under tf* Ubrary 
Congreaa Cooperative Acqutoltlona Program (PL 4B0). The total budget lOr ths Sout) Asian Collection it $250,000." A let 
of insitudom leceNtog Indtana booka through PL 480 Program and tha langusgea covsred haa been toduded aa Appendte 
1 of thia paper. 

The academic Hbrary coltedlona ara used by facuty and atuderfta mainly for reaeaich purpceea. The Indian 
population living near thaee campuaea uae the colectlona lor pleaaura reading only toi the Ibrartea because thay are not 
alowed tochsck out tha material. A few academic Hbrartea do allow non atuderta to check out ths matertol after paying a 
yearly memtieiehip fee. 

Ait parldpattogacademto Ibrartea racetve their current booka and )oumato free through tie PL 480 Program ateo 
known aa the Library of Congraae Cooperative Acquiatlon Program. Tharafore, thsir own budgata tor coladtona vary term 
zero to aboil $50,000 Unlveraitee of Chicago, Berkeisy, Wteconsin and Unlvemky of lllnoto at Urbana<:hampalgn have 
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liig^r bixtgvtt md tiM« butfgili art ui«l lo buy books, porfodlorti, antf olhor Hbmy mtlwlal imMcH It not cowntd by Hio 
PL4K>progmm. ttmuaC boodtfad thatthocott of catiloglnQ booM and oatartMC^ 

cslilogsrt ara paid by Wm partkHpating Mbrariao. A maiorlty o( tha MtUlona hava only ona piotatalonal tbrartan \Mth tha 
ttia of douti Asian Nbrartan and /or SoUh Asian BbRographir on ttwir atatfS. In addition, thay hava soma clarlcal and part 
Uma studant halp to run mair oparatloa UiNars&y of CaWomla at Barkaly ttaa a stur of apprcKfematsly 6 ftJi tima am ployvas 

to daal withtrv Indtan natarial.^ This Untvsrsty Is ona of a %w acadamic tostitottonsinthaoourtryto hava a Chair to Indian 
Studias^\ wt^ch cartalnly ha^s tha Itorary coHactton on India to grawv lor tha banafltof studanti,facuKy, and tha community. 
UnSvarsty of Chicago has 2.5 fultimaand 60 hours of studant halp to sarvs ths naads of lhair isars. 

Afaw Ubrarlas Including UnNarsty of CaWornU at Bai1(alay, Chicago, and Unlvsrsty ctf Wisconsin, and ara used 
heavly ona regular tMsii. OtharLlbrartashavaa modaratausagaof thaircotlsctlonaandsarvlcaa. r4o special sarvtcaa ara 
provided to the Indian community by thaae acadamic Hbrartaa. A matority of these itorarlet ara of tha view that Vielr 
colectlons and uaage on India wll growas long aa tie PL 480 Program wil help these Insttilions. The other 300 academic 
Itorartea which receive aetected matortalt on India to the Engllah tanguaga may not grow vary fast due to their nature of 
curriculum. 



The Public libraries have a vary dffforent picture to preaent. A majorty of libraries do not have good colectiona 
on India, nor the tralrvd staff to serve the Indian popiiatton. The New York Publk: Ubrary is perhaps tt» or^y pU)lc Ibrary 
trat is fuly equipped to serve the Indian population, tthas a tobil co lection of 73.550 volumea, Including many rare books 
in Assamese, Bengatl, Hindi, MaUyalam, Marathi, Pall, Punjabi. Sanakrit Tarril, Tetuguand other tanguagaa. It racelvBa 197 
perbdfcais and 3 newspapers In the Orlanbil DlvMonarv] 479 pertodlcats in omer departoients cf the Ibrary. 90% or the 
readers do research, and only 10% use the library tor pleasure reading. It has a staff ot 2.5 prolssslonaia and a halt time 
support staff to serve tf» 94,000 Indian popuftatton in New York City. *The New York Public [Ubrary) is world- renowned tor 
its axcelertcoHacHona to thehumantlssand social scHncea, and achotaracoma herefrom al owertt>egk>bato uae tiese 
materials for thefr research.** The of the Ubrary la moderate to heavy. 

Another Pubic Ibrary, whtoh is worth mentioning. Is the CISMitand Pubttc Ubrary, Ohto. There are oym 10,200 
cataloged books, pertodfcals, manusolpts, and maps on Indta In tha Ftoa Arti and Special Colectk}na Ospartmart of tfia 
Ubrary. TNa special colectton deato with all aspects of the Irvllan Clvltatton from arvlant to ttm mkt-rttoetoenth century. 
This non-cifcutattog coltactton has tt» material to twenty ma|or Indian langiagae tocludtog: Bengal, Biharl, Kanarasa, Hindi, 
Kaarwnlrt, Oriya, Pali, Punjabi, Prakrit Ri|aithani, Sanskrit, TamI, and Urdu. 

The Itorary budget tor Indto material la only $10^oa and tfiera are three prc#aselonals,ona clerk, and some studert 
he^ to sen/a the Indtan, as wall as ths olhsr poputattonof Clavatand Utaraated in Indta.^' 

There ara many otoar Metopoltan cllas whfch hava a large Indtan poputatton such as Chtoago, Dstrot, Oaltaa, 
Houston, LOS Angetoa, Phltadalphta, Pttaburg^ San Franctaco, Saattta, and waahtogton D.C. Pubic ttorartae In theee cttos 
hava small collaclona on India, a vary few brained Ubrartana to eer^ tie Indian population, and smal budgsCs. Tha Chtoago 
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ltat«rlito in HMI, QtilratI, Tami and Urdu «!• hMV«y ui«d by r*«l«r«. rfmm imlwlali «r» hou>i d In thm Foreign LangiMO* 
Dtpartmnt of ItM Harold WaahinQton Ubrafy, wMch la Wm c«ftrat faclty tor lha CMcago Pub«c Ubrary m HwnHomn. A alat 
of e pfofwalonala and 4 support ttarr htlp about 1 90 uaan a day, wMch Includoa many Indiana. A f aw branch Ibrarfaa alao 
iMva colactiona In Indian linguagaa.^ 

Among tna apactal Ibrartaa, Cantar tor Raaaarch Ubradaa In cmcaQo Urn a good colactlonof curraft at wal oldar 
Indian aartaia In many tang uagaa. Many oCthamara on mferafilma and ara avalaUa on Marllbrary loanfor al Inlaraatad 
Ibrariaa. SmaUar Public Ubrarlaa and achool Ibrarlaa aooaa tha nation hava no booica or a llmtad numbarof booki on India 
wd ttiay ara mainty In lha English tanguaga. Thaaa booka ara raraly mad bacauaa Ubradaa hava no apaclal programa lo 
maka Indian colactiont popular and aw population of Indtana la vary mall or non axlatant TTm Conaulala Ganaral of 1t>a 
Indb Ubrary hi Naw York City hat a «mal coHacttonor 6,S00 bootai, m many ianguagaa, 30 paftodk:ata, and 12 daly 
nawapapan from India including two In tha Hindi bnguaga, houaad m a madlum alza hal. A small staff, inckjdlng ona 
prolBssloraK provkJaa aarvkraa to tha Indian Community h both EngUah ar>d Hindi linguagea. Lfca many othar Ubrarlaa 
acroaa tha nation, spaca and budgat ara tha main problams h Ms ■>rary aiao.^ 

Tha Embassy of tha india Library m Wastilngton D.C. has 6,000 booka,30magazlnas, and 20 nawspapart In many 
languagea including Bangaii, English, Hhdl, Maratfii. Qu|aritt Mabyafcim, Orlya, Pun|abl, Tamil, Tatagu and Urdu. It la 
staffed by only one prof oss tonal to serve the needs ofT the Indan Community from Trtstals -Washington O.C., Virginia, and 
Maryland. Some of tha special features of this library are: the mal out irtformatton sarvica on India, Indian Community 
actJvitlaa, and getting the latest nswa from India.* 
The Library of Congreaa 

Tha Library of Congresa ovaraaaa tha Pt. 480 Program tor India tor al irteraatod Itorartaa In the UnlM Stalls. In 
acklltSon to aupptying booka and aartais to all Itorartaa, tia Souttam Aala section haa a aeparate collection of t>ooka, 
partodicala, pampmsta, and mtcrotorma. According to Mr. Loula Jacob, Haad Southam Aala Sactton of tha Library o4 
Congraaa, tha aactSon haa 166,000 catak^ged mor>ographa, 5^00 raaia of mtoroflirn, and 78,500 st>aata ol mfcroflcha.^^ Tha 
mataflal la racalvad In 33 languagea. About half of ttm Indian booka and pertodtoala ara atll pubiishid to tha EfKlth 
lar^uaga. Thto coaactton ia prtoiarOy a rsaaarch colactSon which ia uaad by a tow actiolaia In fhm Ibrary, but Ihs matartal 
ia santto olhar Itorartaa on mtartbrary loan. Thara ara only two pra«aaatonala managtog tha South Aalin mitartila,and eight 
Souti Aalanlata arareaporwiblafof calilogtogthacolisciton. Tha Naw Delhi offfca haa owr 60 profaastonala and othara to 
aalactarvS tMjyttia material for American Nbrartaa.'* 
Probtoma and Solutions 

Tha above daaonpton ahowa that there ara al*: typaa d Itorariaa: academto, public, and special Ibrarlsa. deaing 
wth Indian CoHacQoni and provfdtog aenrtcaa to tha indtin Commurtty In tha Untad Stotaa. A few cottocttona «a axcaltint 
but othar colactlons ara modarato to vary poor. A few aar^caa ara good, but In many parta o« tha country , mors viork naada 



to b« (Som to d«vilop th« collicttoc J and wrvlMt ha¥» to ifnpro¥»d. Tltoi* m ttlt mny ptoM^in* afMS WMkimtM In 
m» progiima, Mpactolfy In Public ItorarlM al ovar tia oounlry. 

Tlw Itorafy offidila muaC undaratand that tha praaant Indian populatton In tha Unitod Slitaa la highfy aducatod, 
dmwn f RMn all o%ar India wth knowtodQa of dVfarant lanouaoaa. Whiraaa tt>a aarfy Indian iminloranto wara largaty Sifcha. 
from ttia SUte of Panjab, and wara aUlad woftcara froffl vtlaQaa with agrlculturil bacfcgrounda.*' Tha naada of tha praaant 
population ara dtrrarant, and It la tha raaponttollty of Ibrarlaa to piovlda tiam Via matartal and aarvlcaa n»adad by ttwaa 
uaars. Thay pay bixat Uka otharclttzent of tha Unlt»d Stat»a and ttiaratora muit not ba Ignored. Thsy ahould hava aqial 
acceaa to inTornution ilia othar ctizana of tha country. 

Tha Unitod Sbitaa la going Virough a very drtlcutt ttma due to tha racaaaioa whkit haa reduced library budgata. 
Du» to tha ahortage of money, programa for ethnic groi4)a hava aufferad. tf atato and local governmenia ara not gMng 
erv Lqh money to Ibrarlea for etmic collect lona and aervlcea, itIathD reapon-ablltyof theFedeialGowrnmentto give more 
monay to Ibrartaa becaiM ttie U.S. govemmert encouraged Indiana, and othar ethnic mirvrlttaa. to migrate to the UrUted 
Stataa. We thould not torget that*Ubrartoa pby an importinr and unique role to ttm intogritionof cutural dtfferencaa wthin 
tha comtTumty. Therefore, Ibrariaa ahould improve both quaniitNely and qialtaively tha aerrfcea «4)ich thty pro\Me to 
cultural minorWea in ordar to further asaiat In thia Irtagratton.*'* 

In iti report of 1983, the Task Force on Library and Iriomiatton Sctence to Cultural Mlnorttea, appototed by the 
National CommissDn on Lbrariet and Infbrmatbn Scierce, recommended that 'In order to roflect the cuttura of minority 
grot4>a. Ibrary cotiectbna muit kicluda matorlaia by and about theae groupa. ...cUturai minortdea have toaittod on tha 
principle of tha inclusion of bUlnguai and bicumiral reaourcea or library coliicttona. Mny atudiaa have ahown that reaourcea 
of bilingual and bicuttural materlala [hndudtog on India and Indiana] in pUbic, achool and academic iltvariea have been 
woefuly imdeqiBteand in too many Irwtarcea non exiatont*" 

The atuatton muat ba improved; othar¥4aa, tie gap bahMaen tha intormatfon poor clata artd the intormation rich 
daaa wll contlnui to widan, which may lead to oiiar problama in tw counhv." tt la auggeatad that Indians should ba 
Involved In tha dadabn making of tha program, poaclsa, and aanrlcaa of Ibrarlaa. Thsy should ba appoinlad to toa Ubrary 
Boarda. More Indians shoiM be encouraged to go to library schools and becoma South Aatsn lt>rartana. Al present toere 
va laaa than tin Indiana In tha country who are working as SoUhAalan Ubrartanaand/orBibHograptiam. Mostof thamwdM 
retta to tie naxtfaw yaare. At preaanft, there ia only gofi indlin facuty member toachtog In a Ibrary achool In ths country. 
Mora Indlarw must ba recruaad for teaching and Hbraiy positions. We mual fmw* conttouity to tha apacialzattor^ othar^Mae, 
thacoliacionarvi aarvioaa wil furthsr siifar . It la importanttohava bllngial Itorartana wllhlrviianCuture and bacl^round, 
to aarve tha Indian Community and to ooaect, abengthan.dlaaamtnata.and preaenw the matarlaia and reaourcea aboUt Indie, 
to attract tha Indian poputotlon to use the itorarlaa, aspeclslly In tha citlaa whare Itorarlaa ara aiaround by a large Indian 
populatloa'' Tha regular atatT mambare to Itorarlaa *wlh varlsd reaponslblitlac uauiiy tmym nsithar time nor opportjnity 
tofamllartra toemaelvaa wth tw unk^ue cultural backgrot^daand Infbrmatton naada of polsntlst minority patrons pnctuding 



Mtoml ^.pack of tmMno and UnamU^] am MouQh to turn potoniaL.. Ibrary uMr» twy from tha itocvlc* tf oof*.'* 
On tf» othtr fvnd, tht Mlin popiiatton •houU ate tok« mow lrtoro«t In tbrailM and mm thoir loaourcoa moio 
affactivoly. A tow Ibrartina two raportid tat tttair collacfons aro not b«ing uttd tioavlly. In ta wonlt of on« Nlirarlin who 
tiai managed ttw Souti Aalan Colactlon tn ona of ta Untworatlaa In ta Soutf) aaat region of ta courtry for tvwaHty-fivo 
yeara, "Ragrattably, tna only paopHi among Indian Community wfw uaa ttw Itorar/a tanguagacolactbna, wtfi ta axcoptton 
of thoae wtn are engagad In raaaarch and taachtng, aro paranla and ratatlvaa of Indian raaldanta wt«> coma for ahort atay 
here. ..theflrat genaratton Indiana intoUectual curloaty la aatlafted wlh 'INDIA ABROAD* and ta tlie pubtlcatiorw where 
tay can find adda lor cheaper air f aUa to India, aatea armourKementa for jewelry or aareea.'^* 

There la an urgent need to haw info rmatton and literature fen vartoua Indian languagea, on ta cultural hartage, 
hiatory,and Iterature of India, in Put>llc and other typea of Uljrarlea. ConaUerIng tat India la the largeat democratJccountry 
wlhta second largest population wth a rich culture in the woifd, noltoraryahouldignore colectlng material on ttila country. 
The Ir^ormadonon India la needed notonlyfor the Irvllan population, butfor the total population of ta Unted Staitee. tfT 
tndian popUatton wll continue to grow and wtlt croes ta two mil ton mark by ta year 2030.^ Therefore, wb muat cortinue 
our eflbrta to Ircreaae ttie avareneaa, knowledge, and training of It>rar1ana who aerve ta mimrty poputatk>nof Irdiana tn 



tha Unt«d Staitaa. We must deeign dribrent programa and implement tham effeciveiy to meet ihi needa of the growing 
population of trvitani. In addition to devebping coltecdona. Public Ht)rarMe should cooperate with academic and special 
ifcrariw ard borrow the material on inleribrary loan tor thefr users. They shouU develop Tim, audio, and v<deo colections 
on India, tndian actiibts should be shown to ta public to trtroduce tarn to ta Indii^i culture, programs of dance, muaic 
drama, and tndkin apeahers wilt cerUinly create Interest In ta general pubOc. Enectlvecommunlcattonand publicity through 
media and pamphtots are *^ie key to ta succees of these programa. Indiana in thte country ^re aware of ta Amertoan 
cUture. 9% wel aa tair ovwi, 'However, whte peopto typtoaily are not rateed by talr timllee and achoote to be bicultural. 
This coupled wlh a tack of subetantlat direct experience with booka and other medta by peopto of cotor, reiniorcea a tack 
of flrat hand knowiedge.*^^ Ait typee of Itorarlea have ta duty to tielp ta etmlc populittone to eaae their Integration In thia 
sodety, eepectally when tay know the newcomera are heie to atay.^ 



Ttie 1990 cenaua te an indicadon ttiat ta Indian popUatton la on ta rtee Utai otarethnto mtnorilee. Ubrartea. 
achoote, aoctet aervtoe agenclea,and adut teaming centera alt owr ta country are awareof ttiiatect. Therafoie, our libra riee 
must assume ta reeponatoiWy to aerve tXe popuiatton moie aggreaelvety and elfectivaly. It te certain tatta atruggle 
to provide acceaa to Information t»t te not only free to al but free of blaa wll remain with ui.*^ 

LIbradee and Itorarlans can playa toy rote in shaping ta future of ta Indian poputetton in t>la preeert decade and 
In ttie 21 at certury by working ctoaely with ta Indtana. and under- atandtog talr needa, culture, and tenguagea before 
ptennlng, developing, and introducing any new programa or wpandlng ta praeert aer^a. On ta other hand, tay muat 
educate the ma|orKy poptiatton at>oii tndte, tndkina, their htetory and cuiural backgro4M>d. Thia woiid ceftakHy Ump ta 
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intogVation. Librartot hav« m «i» opportunity to t»con» l»«d»rt w«h tt>olr •nlhuilaim. crwtf^ty, and by advocallno wHly; 
thuifUI«lf«th«lrrotoaitti«c»ftrilplK»tbr«*«ryoo«tow »«r 
KnowMg*. by twlng HbraiWt «• retourc^, mtormitloa «nd retatich cortm. Th« Indian popUaiion ki tha Untad QtaM 
naadt Nbrailaa and t li tf» duty of Nbrartin^ to halp tham. 
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There is never enough money; there is never enough expertise; there is often a lack of sufficient 
commitment at the top and yet libraries continue to offer and expand multilingual library services 
to their patrons. I will present some thoughts on the importance of commitment and champions, 
provide a description of a cooperative approach, built on partnerships, to service development, 
and review the need and rationale for multilingual services, and in particular, audio-visual 
services* 

The description of the Southern Ontario Multilingual Pool outlines how a group of dedicated 
librarians made it happen. It should provide some of the structural elements of a model for 
anyone wanting to offer a multilingual service. The development of the pool followed two 
parallel streams, both of which supported one another and both of which were necessary for its 
implementation. The first stream consisted of a group of librarians who were working with 
multilingual services, knew the services were inadequate and were looking for a vehicle through 
which to advance their cause. They are the "champions" in this scenario and without 
"champions" multilingual library services will not progress. We must have librarians who 
recognize the language needs and cultural requirements of immigrant populations, of indigeneous 
minorities as well as the poly-linguistic nature of the coming global economy and^society, that 
is, the global village. Our group of champions met and developed the outline of^ simple plan. 
They were prepared to work together and share expertise. They knew that their limited resources 
had to be pooled. They also recognized that the acquisition, processing and distribution would 
have to be coordinated centrally, although some of this work could be distributed to match 
existing expertise. The collections would have to be universally accessible through an automated 
central catalogue, yet the collections and services should be decentralized to those libraries that 
directly served the largest concentrations of various populations. 

This group of champions also recognized that the traditional approach to providiug a library 
service with the focus on books, periodicals, talking books and video may have to be reversed 
to meet the cultural needs of certain ethnic groups. The assumption that all cultures are primarily 
print-oriented was challenged. Therefore the assumed priorities were reversed and became in 
order of priority: 



<> 




• video 

• talking books 

• periodicals 

• books 

Our decision to re-prioritize the formats of library materials to be selected was confirmed during 
a recent visit to French public libraries. France has a shorter history of public libraries, so their 
development more reflects what a public library would look like if it was developed today instead 
of in tiie last century, as is the case of most anglo cultures. French libraries put a lot more 
emphasis on film, video and multi-media. They often include separate departments for these 
services. They also put much greater emphasis on "les bandes dessin^e" or comic books for 
adults, I was impressed by the large number of young men reading these items in the libraries. 
Younger ones are not one of the major users of Canadian libraries. Perhaps we need to re-think 
our general library priorities. 

To summarize the first stream, there must be in place a group of visionary champions with a 
rough plan for where they want to go, who are also ready to seize the opportunity when offered 
by the bureaucracy and the governance structures. Of course it doesn't hurt to prime the political 
or bureaucratic pump. 

The second stream consists of ongoing or sporadic government initiatives. Both the Government 
of Canada and of the Province of Ontario have official multiculturalism policies and there are 
ongoing government initiatives in these areas. In 1987, the Ontario Ministry of Culture and 
Communications announced funding for two studies. The first was to conduct a feasibility study 
for a province-wide multilingual material processing centre by examining public library needs. 
The second was to examine the availability of multilingual talking books internationally and the 
feasibility of establishing a centralized talking book acquisition centre. 

The first study, done by Barbara Tinsley, was completed in January 1988. The study generally 
concluded that the Multilingual Biblioservice at the National Library, directed by Marie 
Zielinska, was the major source (in most cases the sole supporter) of multilanguage library 
materials outside the Metropolitan Toronto area. It should be noted that the major municipalities 
in the Toronto area attract most of the immigrant population so that in these areas up to 40-50% 
of the population is of non-English, non-French, heritage, whereas beyond this area the 
immigrant population is often well below 10%. Support for multicultural services follows this 
population pattern. Very few libraries outside Toronto (3-4 in a significant way, 19 in total out 
of 412) were buying multilingual material so that the establishment of an acquisition centre was 
not feasible. However, the report noted that the "pooling of funds for the purchase of 
multilanguage materials would provide the best means of maintaining local responsibility while 
at the same time overcoming the disadvantages inherent in individual library system ownership*". 
The report also concluded that the provision of multilingual service was "as much a problem of 
political will as it was a problem of overcoming administrative and resource related difficulties'" . 
Hence, the need for champions. The report included in its recommendations that "libraries should 
be encouraged to organize themselves into pools for the purpose of multilanguage service 
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delivery and the Province should offer financial incentives to encourage participation**. 

The second study, by Francoise Hebert, was completed in 1989. This study reviewed in detail 
the need for, and availability of, multilingual talking books. It concluded that the •'market for 
multilingual talking books is large** and recommended that •'a provincial responsibility centre 
should be designated for the acquisition, distribution, processing and marketing of multilingual 
talking books". This centre was to be based on a cooperative acquisitions and processing model. 
This report also identified sources of multilingual talking books and I have included copies of 
this part of the report with my paper. 

It is no accident that both reports concurred with the thoughts of the library group. They were 
the source of many of the ideas in the reports. Based on the momentum create by these reports 
and the group of committed librarians, the Southern Ontario Multilingual Pool, that includal the 
Ontario Multilingual Talking Book Centre, was established. Twenty public libraries joined the 
pool and sent representatives. 

Libraries could become members of the pool either by agreeing to spend a minimum of $1 ,500. 
per year on multilingual materials directly, or by contributing $800. per year to the pool. By 
signing the membership agreement, libraries give their consent for staff to participate in pool 
meetings and activities and to lend multilingual materials to pool members. The pool also 
received start-up funding from the Ministry of Culture and Communications. 

Pool members select a Chair and a Secretary, and appoint selection and procedures sub- 
committees. 

The purposes of the multilingual pool are: 

1) To create a mechanism for strenghtening and broadening multicultural services. 

2) To assist in cooperative selection, acquisition and processing of materials. 

3) To create a rotation mechanism for cooperatively acquired materials. 

4) To remain responsive and flexible in the fact of changing community needs. 

The pool acquires 1/2 inch video-cassettes, audio cassettes and print materials. 65% of available 
funds goes to audio and video cassettes and 35% is spent on print materials. The following 
languages are emphasized for video: Arabic, Dutch, Chinese, Vietnamese, Polish, Italian, 
German, Hungarian, Latin American, Spanish, Hindi, Panjabi, Portuguese, Russian and Urdu, 
which reflect the most recent immigration patterns to Ontario. The video material is organized 
in rotating blocks consisting of roughly 1/3 documentary, 1/3 juvenile and 1/3 popular or classic 
films. Video-cassettes with subtitles are acceptable, and the original, undubbed version is 
preferred. For practical considerations, multi-volumed series are avoided. 
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The following languages are emphasized for print materials: Persian, Tamil, Latin American 
Spanish, Thai, Polish, Dutch and German, which reflects the greatest print demands that are not 
currently being met by other sources. Hard cover materials are given preference. 
The Talking Book Centre purchases non-restricted books on tape. Three copies of each title are 
purchased. One copy is deposited in a pool library, a second is plav"^ in a large public library, 
third is deposited in northern Ontario with Ontario Library Service-North, the northern 
library service. A printed catalogue describes each item and its location. 

Talking Books are purchased in the following 15 languages: 



Arabic 


Italian 


Chinese 


Japanese 


Dutch 


Panjabi 


Finnish 


Portuguese 


German 


Russian 


Gujarati 


Spanish 


Hindi 


Urdu 


Hungarian 





Over 2,000 talking books in these languages have been placed in over 30 libraries in Ontario. 

It is still too soon to know the impact of the pool collections in augmenting the larger collections 
from the Multilingual Biblioservice, and local collections. The MBS provides talking books in 
26 languages in collections which vary in size from 1 or 2 titles to over 900 titles. A recent MBS 
report suggests that the growth in usage of talking books exceeds that of large print books, which 
may confirm that talking books are more in demand. 

All materials are available on interloan to all libraries in southern Ontario, as are multilingual 
materials owned by the pool member libraries. At this time the collection is not automated 
although planning has begun to automate access to the collection. Lists of materials purchased 
by the pool are distributed to public libraries and a manual shelf list is maintained for control and 
access purposes. There is no central collection, rather all materials are placed in blocks that are 
rotated to pool member libraries. However, ownership of all pool materials remains with the 
pool. 

Although I have provided the lists of languages that are purchased either in video, print or 
talking book format, these lists are not static. They are reviewed annually and languages are 
either added or deleted based on changing demographics, community needs, or financial realities. 

All the responsibilities of membership, pool procedures, selection guidelines, and other 
administrative details are outlined in the Procedures Manual. Essentially, the structure of the pool 
is based on the pooling of all resources, including staff and finances, with the flexibility to adjust 
the organization to changing service needs, financial adjustments and changing system priorities. 
The pool members, as partners in the endeavour, provide the expertise and determine which 
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materials are selected, identify language priorities and formats. They also provide assistance in 
identifying suppliers and language experts for cataloguing. The actual ordering, processing, 
rotation of collections and delivery of materials are handled by the Southern Ontario Library 
Service, an agency of the Ministry of Culture and Communications. This agency is mandated to 
provide coordination and networking services to Ontario*s public libraries. I would recommend 
iblishing multilingual cooperatives on existing institutional structures rather than trying to 
build ne^* - institutions. Partnerships between libraries, librarians, the community and suppliers 
are necessary if the available resources are to be put to efficient use in providing the best possible 
service. 

Suppliers of multilingual materi^ils when treated as partners, are an important source of expertise. 
A list of the suppliers used by the pool is appended (see Appendix A). The suppliers provide 
more than just the books and videos, they often also provide language expertise, knowledge of 
the literature, broad connections and often the enthusiasm necessary to encourage further 
development. In fact, our pool would have had great difficulties in finding appropriate materials 
if it wasn't for Rakesh Kumar and his company "Multi-Cultural Audio Video Systems". Mr. 
Kumar went to great lengths to find us the right material and I recommend him highly to you 
as a supplier. 

So what is the situation with multilingual services in Ontario now, following the development 
of the pool? There are well over 100,000 Multilingual Biblioservice (National Library) volumes 
on loan to libraries in southern Ontario. The pool members now provide materials in 35 
languages and the pool itself has provided over 2,500 books, 2,000 videos, and 2,(XX) talking 
bool'^;. Automation of these collections is still in the planning stages and money for father 
acquisitons is very tight because of the ongoing recession. Considering that one out of every four 
Ontarians was bom in a country other than Canada, and one out of seven was bom in a country 
where the main language is neither English or French, and that these ratios are growing in favour 
of a non-English, non-French population , the multilingual service cannot be considered adequate. 
In fact, by 2001, 45% of the population of Toronto, and 39% of Vancouver will be classified 
as visible minorities. Yet, the demand in most libraries is not really there, and the support for 
multilingual services is still limited in most public libraries in Ontario outside greater Toronto. 

There are a variety of reasons for this. As I have pointed out not all cultures or all individuals 
are print oriented. More emphasis must be placed on audio-visual materials for all library users. 
For instance, in preparing to come to new Delhi I read V.S. Naipaul's new book India. In one 
section he is describing the Maharashtrian culture and the reciting of verses of famous Gums. 
What was once done by reciting from memory is now done from tapes. There is no reference 
to a print culture. This is evidence of a culture that has oral, visual and print components and 
it is not unique. As in France where "bandes dessine" are so popular, in India it is movie 
magazines and films which create demand. Perhaps for this reason libraries in Ontario that offer 
video and magazine services in Hindi, Urdu and Panjabi cannot keep up with demand. 

The African tradition of storytelling is another example of a strong oral tradition. As Judith 
Tucker so eloquently puts it: "There is a voice present in every culture... it behooves us to adjust 



our Gutenbergian mentality • our fixation with type - and absorb the additional messages that 
enter only through the receptive ear... the timbre of a voice... the lilt of a storyteller^s 
dialect... cannot be communicated by words on a page. Oral literature demands an audio 
component". 

We cannot assume that all cultures or library users are print oriented. Where appropriate, and 
each culture must be examined individually, much greater emphasis must be placed on audio- 
visual materials and on periodicals, as part of the multilingual service. 

Even in print-oriented societies talking books and multi-media are becoming a growth industry, 
due partially at least, to the failure of the education system. If the education system cannot 
produce graduates with high literacy skills then society must resort to more visual and audio 
presentations and such things, as "plain language" approaches to compensate for the lack of skills 
in print society. 

I believe very strongly that multilingual services must not only change their emphasis from print 
to more audio-visual materials, but we must also examine the reasons why we provide 
multilingual services. The literature promoting this workshop and the IFLA section itself, tends 
to promote services to the "immigrant" population and although this is an important goal it is not 
the only goal. With the growing globalization of the economy, business and communications, 
multlingual services must be offered to assist people in learning the languages of their trading 
partners, and of people of other cultures with whom they come in regular contact. In many 
countries learning other languages is given major priority. Multilingual services must be geared 
not only to help preserve heritage languages but to help more people learn the languages they 
need to communicate with the world. In Canada, a main reason for failures in international trade 
has been identified as the lack of understanding of the culture of the trading partner. Again 
multicultural services should offer the opportunity to learn about other cultures, not just your 
own heritage. 

English is becoming the international language of business, to the point where English language 
education has become big business in places like Japan, Taiwan, Indonesia and Eastern Europe. 
Part of the reason for the phenomenal growth in talking book products is due to this globalization 
of business end communications and the need to travel. Libraries should respond to this trend 
in their services as well. 

Marketers of talking books have identified that the typical talking book consumer is not 
necessarily a typical bookstore or library consumer. In other words, talking book services 
properly developed may attract another market segment to the library. The typical user here 
includes the elderly, business-people, children, and a significant male audience. Travellers and 
commuters concentrate on best-sellers, language courses and business materials. 

An innovative example of how one library is responding to this trend is Audio Express. 




Audio Express is a fee-based, audio-books-by-mail service designed for commuters offered by 
the County of Los Angeles Public library. The service offers rentals of a variety of talking books 
including: fiction, business-management, and language instruction cassettes. That's taking 
advantr^ge of Uie huge "Walkman" market. 

However, while some languages, such as English and Spanish are growing, others are under 
severe pressure. This at the same time as cultural identity and awareness is on the rise as is 
apparent in the former Soviet Union. In Europe some minority languages such as, Welsh, 
Breton, Catalan, Basque and Galician are still strong, while some such as Frisian, Sorbish, 
Corsican, Scots Gaelic are threatened. Even languages such as Dutch and Danish may eventually 
beat risk. Can unique cultures survive without their language? I think not. Language and culture 
are closely intertwined. 

Multilingual library services must break from the tradition of supporitng immigrant populations 
alone. Multilingual library service must look outward by supporting the trends towards 
globalization by helping to provide the language skills necessary to communicate globally. At 
the same time it must look inward by supporting the needs of indigeneous minority languages 
if local cultures are to be maintained. Multicultural library services will receive greater support 
if they are intended to serve not only immigrant needs, but also serve the trend towards 
globalization, while protecting indigeneous cultures. This can only be done if library services 
increase their audio, visual and multi-media approaches to service. 

Libraries can support minority languages, immigrant needs, and global needs only if they enter 
into partnerships with publishers and governments to begin to produce the audio-visual and multi- 
media products required to meet these needs. In many cases they cannot be profit generators, but 
should be produced on a break-even, not-for-profit, basis, if these partnerships result in 
maximum efficiency and effectiveness. 

In Canada, we have a great number of indigeneous languages that are primarily based on an oral 
tradition. There is no print solution. If they are to survive we must find the will to preserve and 
transmit oral traditions as well as we have tliose traditionally based on print. There are over 
2,000 aboriginal communities in Canada in which 53 different languages are spoken. The First 
Nation.vof Canada are in a struggle for self-government. Part of this struggle is bas^d on their 
inherent right to preserve their cultures. According to a recent report entitled To the Source "ail 
things, languages, culture, spirituality, land, people, animals, plants, even the rocks themselves - 
form part of a seamless whole". As the Native* s themselves say: "Our languages are the basis 
of our identity as Native people... if you haven't got a language, you can't say "I am"... Once we 
lose the soul of our culture, we become like shadows of what our ancestors were... The English 
language changes our way of life... the threat of the winter of our languages is upon us." Of the 
53 Indian languages only 3-4 are expected to survive. Libraries m Canada have a responsibility 
in the struggle to preserve these languages. This can only be done by oral or multi-media 
formats. Canada is not unique in this regard. Other countries also have their minorities 



Play: Grand Entry Song. Cathedral Lake Singers* (Audio-Cassette) 
and, Inuit Throat Singers. CBC North TV 

or: Hello! Qwey Qwey (Algonquin) 
Hal' Hai' (Cayuga) 
Wachea (Cree) 
Kwiingu - neewul (Delaware) 
S6: Koh (Mohawk) 
Koolumalsi (Munsee) 
Aanii (Ojibway) 
Segoli (Oneida) 

I hope that at future IFLA meetings we can examine the basis of multilingual services and review 
the needs of immigrant, indigeneous and global populations. Multilingual library services must 
have a vision. The vision is to serve immigrant populations, to preserve local languages and 
cultures, and to communicate with the global village, in print, visually, and orally. 
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Appendix "A' 



Southern Ontario Multilingual Pool - Sources 

D.K. Agencies (P) Ltd. (East Indian Languages) 
Al 15-17, Mohan Garden, Najafgarh Road 
New Delhi 
10059, India 

Bilingual Publications Company (Spanish/Portuguese) 
1966 Broadway 
New York, New York 
10023, U.S.A. 

Libreria Las Americas (Spanish) 
2075 Boulevard St. Laurent 
Montreal, P.Q. 
H2X 2T3, Canada 

Far Eastern Books 

P.O. Box 846, Adelaide Street Station 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5C 2K1, Canada 

Iranbooks (Persian) 
8014 Old Georgetown Road 
Bethesda, MD 
20814, USA 

Pan Asian Publications (Vietnamese, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 

Thai, Khmer, Laotian, Tagalog) 
P.O. Box 131, Agincourt Stn. 
Scarborough, Ontario 
MIS 3B4, Canada 

Watra Disrtributors (Polish) 
12 KinsdaleBlvd., #202 
Toronto, Ontario 
M8Y 1T9, Canada 

Polish Voice Publishing Co. Ltd. (Polish) 
390 Roncesvalles Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6R 2M9, Canada 
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Audio-Forum 
The Language Source 
96 Broad Street 
Guilford, Conn. 
06437, USA 

Astran, Inc. (Spanish) 
7965 NW 64 St. 
Miami, Florida 
33166, USA 

Grand East &iterprise Ltd. (Chinese) 
96 Buddleswood Court 
Scarborough, Ontario 
MIS 3M9, Canada 

Ukranian Writers for Children and Youth 
2199 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6S 1N2, Canada 

Ideal Foreign Books, Inc. (Spanish) 
132-10 Hillside Avenue 
Richmond Hill, NY 
11418, USA 

Fiesta Book Company (Spanish) 
6360 N.E. 4th Court 
Miami, Florida 
33138-9937, USA 

National Bookstore, Inc. (Philippines) 
P.O. Box 1934 
1099 Manila 
Philippmes 

Multi-Cultural Audio Video Systems 
12033 St. Thomas Cr. 
Tecumseth, Ontario 
N8N 3V6, Canada 



S&B Large Print & Special Lines 
4132 Dundas Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 
M8X 1X3, Canada 

Asian Education Supplies Ltd. Yamil, Urdu, Hindi, Telugu 
P.O. Box 162, Station E 
Toronto, Ontario 
M6H 4E2, Canada 
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" Meeting Information needs of slo*i, average and gifted learners ■ 

By Haiti Kapoor* 

The primary purpose of education Is to teach the studait to 

think and to translate his thinking Into a logical and purposeful 

behaviour. Thinking requires raw materials. School library 

resources are the materials appropriate for creative and significant 

thinking. They act as the plastic stjuff from which thoughts are 

fashioned. 

The School library serves as a laboratory for effective learning. 
The school librarian not only selects the suitable material for the 
average readers but also uses every possible method to encourage 
their use thus stimulating interest In good reading, arousing 
Intellectual curiosity and broadening the horizon of the studeits. 
Library resources Include books and pamphlets, newspapers and njlcrofi- 
1ms, filmstrips and action pictures, disc and tape recordings and all 
other print and non-print media. And a librarian makes It a sources 
of educatior.alpower by making It available at the right time to the 
right reader. 

We must remember that children feel free to read whatever they 
like In the library. Very often their true nature comes to the 
fore. A librarian works directly with the students In their 
search for self understanding, self respect, self realisation and 
self fulfillment and thus can gain authentic concern for the personal 
as well educational developmaat of each student. 

In School a st«Jdard syllabus Is pursued keeping In mind the 
gaieral standard of a particular age Oroup. But a small percentage 
will always be there requiring special educational and psychological 
care. Some children will be slow learners and some gifted as Is 
evident in Bell's Hormal dlsti'hutloo curve. 
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We first taXe lato account 9lo%» readers* Each learner is 

unique and therefore Individual differences are universal. Sane of 
the individual differences are obvious, such as physical disabilities 
and others areconcealed to a certain ext«t like IQ, learning potential 
and social adaptation. 
Slow learners 

A learner may be slew because he is disadvantaged socially, cultu- 
rally, emotionally or intellectually, m a School the onjanisation 
and administration, teaching staff (librarians), curriculum of 
study and activity and special services are focused effectively on 
developing the social and. intellectual backgrounds and skills of the 
children. These are essential for the success of a student in 
school and therefore they must enable each student to progress at his 
ov« rate to achieve the most of his educational opportunities. 

A librarian helps in the selection of suitable books for the slow 

learners. Special care is to be taken for selecting books for the 

slow reader because. 

i) He has to use more physical effort in reading 

ii) Pert>aps he needs to overcome unfavourable emotional association 
with reading and of the person «ho suggests thesci. 

iii) His experience and background may be limited. 

iv) He is often found to lack curiosity and imagination. 

V) His interest may be more mature than his reading ability. 
How should the book be like in apprearance » 

i) A thin book does not look too hard to read. 

ii) An attractive cover 

tit)Sharp Clear typ« with g»eroi« space* between the lines to make 

reading easy. 

iv) Bright pitctures 
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style and vocabu lory; easy vocabulary vlth simple direct sentences 

and shot paragraphs. Fiction should be about real life situations and 
familiar concepts, simple plots vlth few characters, fast moving stories 
with excitement, action, suspense and humor. 

For boys books should be about dogs, bourses, animals, sports and 

cowboys etc. 

For girls few fairy tales can be an added attraction. 

To meet the needs of slow and reluctant learners a librarian should 
apply a wide veelety of very easy and Interesting materials I.e., 
I) single copies of readers not used In classroom »ets, 
ii> Titles selected from lists of hoo^s with high Interest level and 

low reading level. 

For adolescent slow readers the librarian selects books on the 
following lines t 

1) Stories about teenagers like themselves vlth whom they can 
Identify characters from different socio-economic backgrounds and 
from other recial and national groups. 

2) Realistic experiences related to pupils oi« lives, 

3) suspense, action, adventure and episodes of courage and skill, 

4) Rumor, 

5) Information about some project they can make themselves, 

6) Character and personality building material. 

All books should be adult sl=.e but short, with deep black letters and 
easy to readr 

» .aaitlon to book and magazines, audio and video cassettes and 
all kinds of transparencies are nade available in tbe library to help 

the slov readers* 

A librarian encourages readers to read entire works of literature 
If only a selection has been the classroom reading, experience. 
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A patient and sympathlc librarian goes a long way to help than. 
Apart from making suitable boo)cs available in the library the School 
librarian personally keeps a watch on slow readers and helps them 
and gives all the encouragement possible with the help of «ttdio and 
video cassettes. 
Gifted learners 

Gifted «id talented learners are those who by virtue of outstanding 
abilities are capable of high performance. These are children who 
require differentiated educational services beyond those normally 
provided. 

Children capable of high performance include those with demons- 
trated achievan^t and or potential ability in any one of the 
following areas, singly or in combination; Intellectual ability 
creative and productive thinking, leadership ability, visual and 
performing arts. 

The educationally effective school library is a learning 
laboratory that provides unlimited resources for learning and 
guidance in how to leam (through jbibliographies of special 
collections, cimputerized data retrieval and interlibrary laon and 
thus provided unlimited access to information). 

Gifted gnd talented students, because of their special 
abilities, require opportunities which encourage :- 

i) the development of aJwtract thinking, 

ii) the sharepending of reasoning abilities, 

iii) practice in creative pcoblera setting and solving, 

iv) higher cognitive processing, i.e., analysis, synthesis and 
evaluation. 

Therefore curricula for the gifted and the tainted include 
activities which focus on investigated, creativity and divergent 
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thinlclDg^ dacisioo iMking and ind«pend«nt •quiry. Although 
inatructiooal units for both the flfted and average laaeners will 
be similar* the breadth* depth and intensity o£ learning activities 
for the gifted Is very much higher. 

It Is for the librarian to see that enough resource material Is 
made available In the library to meet the demand of vaxrlous assign- 
ment* special pzogranines« projects and various quiz programmes set 
fior the gifted chlldroi. Academic boolcs would also be a advanced 
level* 

A child who has a high verbal Intelligence needs different 
Instruction from that of his average classmates. He needs shorter 
lessons* more complex taslcs* more crUjlcal thinking and more 
Independence. He will be too bored to sit through a long period of 
Instruction. He Is to be allowed to work on his o\« for everything 
except » very new difficult lessons. A librarian can suggest 
activities for challangi es" to hln. Using humor a limerick contest* 
planning pussies, creating Haiku, composing analogies* previewing for 
the class* preparing living biographies with shadow voices and vslng 
a card catalogue In a new i#ay. 

A good snse of htsnor and a delight in puns seem to be a cbarae* 
cterlstic of bright people. A few good books on Joke and pun are a 
must in a library eg. Pun f«i by Ennis Rees published by Abelard 
Schuman* Hew York* 

A few good books on limrlcks are very helpful eg.* 

a) The big book of limrlcks by Edward S. Mulllns 

b) Laughable limericks by Sara and Hohn B.Brewton. 
Verbal ability is needed to compose effective anagrams, 

various kinds of pussies and create Haiku eg* 

a) An introduction to Haiku by Harold G. Henderson (Anchor Books) 
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b) Birds frogs eod moonlight by Sylvia Cass ody and Kmihiio 
Suetake* 

In India the situation is quite different. According to the 
1991 census our population is 84^ 393081. Our literacy now is 
52.11X. 90% of our population lives in villages. Ever since 
j independence our Government has been trying to reach the rcniortest 

parts of India to have a School with a reading room at every 
village level. Libraries have also grown. Public libraries and its 
mobile vans are doing a lot for the people. In towns and cities all 
Schools have good libraries %iith a qualified librarian to serve the 
needs of learners. 

In Delhi Public School we have libraries for Infants, for 
children at *e elenentary school level* middle school level and for 
senior school level. Each library has a professionally qualifed staff 
and enough suitable books. 

In the senior school library we have 30,000 volumes, 75 Magazines 
and about five hundred audio and video cassettes. Our students 
need reference books to supplement teast book reading taught in the 
classroom. In addition for their project work, quiz progranne, 
debates, play acting, music, dance and several other subjects of art 
and creativity the material is available. Our library is kept open 
seven days a week. The students are welcome to coma to the 
library whenever they are free in addition to their regular hour 
every week. We have open shelf system and our library staff is 
very helpful and encouraging. 

In India the National Council for Educational Research and 
Training conducts special examinations called NTSB at the pre-high 
School level and high school level for the academically fifted 
children. The bright students prepare for this examination with 
th« help of special classes organlaed for and suitable books and 
other material available in the library. jjp^j ^pfi^ p.rr r ^r,, r 
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Peter Borchardt ■ 
The Application of Information ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
public Libraries in Developing Countries 

Thcs. Who wish to get . ^^tter idea of th. pr^^^ 

application of computer technology in third woria p ^^^^ 

should loolc at the literature P'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S which is not 
ten years, ^^-^f |^t, -^rather^pessx.^^^^^ 

very encourageing. Lack and J°°J^™" ^jj^g ^^^.t people from 
used in these articles, and m fact it ^eems .na p f ^^^^ 

industrialized e°!i"^^i^\^^''^vS^i?encl i^ tht^d world libraries 

possible. Everybody who has ejcperience m cnira u 

can share the experiences expressed. ^ 

Purther^nore the tenn "^-f -P^^? -^^I^Shich a?e noMgenoi 
It coiaprises a whole b'^^l^ of ^J^^f^lg^^i^^f development of T 
at all. This is also reflected bi J^^^^^f™ "^.^n i "developiag 

Africa, even if we can state Unfortunately a 

enormous differences between the countries. -J^^^^^^^^^^ in 

Nevertheless there seem to be problems connected to IT . 
range of countries wnicn wiii 'i'^ ^^^fo^Ancos in librarianship 

has been done in other publications : » 

One very serious problem is the role of 1^5^;^^^^,^.?^^.^^''* " 
especiSly public libraries) in society and the lack of 
Ip|rec?ation by national decision "^fJ^^";. ^^^^^^^^'j^S^^Jo - 
librarv development is not a priority. This fact is xnown t:o 
iorthS^ co^??i^s too, but in the economic situation o^ 
developing countries this may be fatal. In Africa would 

current state of library ^^^i^^^^^^^JP/ff^irLs given Say to 
. . show that much of the optimism of the 1960s f ^^^iiel has 

serious doubt, and the i«»P"««i^«,H^J H^lf l^^iy^-^^^e idea 
been replaced by stagnation and, ^n^JJTnS to do with information 
that public libraries could have something to do wxtn inio 

1 cf . Olugboyega Banjo, A.: Library and ^"^2"^?^^°" ^^^^^^ 
a Changing world: an African Point of View, in: Int. i^ior 

2 ?i:-R!'Gasiof de'So'roi'itz: Librarianship. A Third World^ , 
Perspective, New York 1988 (Contributions in Librariansnip 
Information Science, No 59) « 

3 Olugboyega Banjo, op.cit. p. 105 q-^- r L 



handling and access to information also by means 
rather unknown to decision makers, a fact that is often deplored 
by librarians*. 

As long as one of the most serious problems in developing 
countries, the high rata of illiteracy, is not solved or on tne 
way of being solved, and as long as public libraries in these 
countries are not prepared, staffed, and equipped to play a vital 
role in the struggle against illiteracy, i^. ^^^^^J to! 
understandable that nobody seems to be inclined to put money to - 
technical equipments in places where even the basic needs in the. 
provision of literature cannot be sati:.'^ied adequately. A iarg| 
proportion of this potential clientele (of public libraries in | 
Africa) lives in ru?al areas and is illiterate. The inf ormat ion t , 
and knowledge needs of this section of the P«P«l?^e-°2^^?^*^5^®''- 
largely ignored by the prevailing book-cen-cred philosophy ot 
"public" libraries. Furthermore they have not been able to serve ^ 
in the much needed and challenging role as agents 
mobilization. This has led some critics to ^^if^^^^^f 
of public libraries to the needs of the overwhelming proportion ^f 
the population for whom they exist to serve. .. Public libraries. 
a?e becoming vulnerable and unless they can identify themselves . 
with the neS societal goals and objectives they are unlikely to^be 
allocated a share of the nation^s resources adequate for their 
needs. The result will be the continued underdevelopment ot 
libraries as a whole, and public libraries in particular. | 

Libraries, especially public libraries, in developing countries: 
suffer from considerable lacks and constraints: 
Lack of funds, 
Lack of trained staff. 

Improper physical facilities for the library, 
small number of users, 
small collections, 
inadequate equipment. 

"As for the public libraries, it is fair to say that on the whc 
they have been experiencing decay rather than development since 
they were first established."* 

in this situation, some authors warn about negative and unwanted 
effects in introducing new technologies. Igwe states: - ^® 

intricacies of the electronic age through which other societies 
are presently passing are introduced the traditional set up, the 
impact will be desastrous because no institution, be it library or 
such a related establishment, is ready for the change .The _ 
libraries have inadequate equipment and virtually no personnel to 
cope with a change of such complication and dimension , ana ^ 

4 igwe^ P.O.E.: The Electronic Age. and Libraries: Present '•'^ 
Problems and Future Prospects. In: Int. Libr. Rev. (1986) 18, 

75-84. ^ , . r 

Were, J. : Problems^ of Automating Libraries in a Developing 
Country: Kenya. In: L. Huttemann / F. Inganji Use^ 
Computers in information Handling. Report on the DSE/PADi, 
Training Workshop held from 21 April to 2 May, 1986 in 
Nairobi, Kenya, Bonn/Addis Abbaba 1986, 97-103. 

5 Olugboyega Banjo, op.cit. p. 106 
O 6 ibid., p. 107 
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another point is stressed by Davies: "In developing countries 
where ^here is no sufficient employment opportunities and labor 

S^o^L^^'n Jf*^^*^ ^^^^ ^se of computers will cause 

greater unemployment."* 

Moreover, technical and related constraints should not be 'i 

assumption that technologies could be 
2 ^? cultures without sufficient understanding 6f 

l^trs tt °S '^sers, and the lack of forethought regarding the 
support needs of the information systems themselves have been 
basic problems." 

I'^tt Jjff'fare required by advanced information technologies must 
n?cnJ?v l^^"^^^^^^^^ and support staff in order to functio^': 

«52?!J«^.v.^*x?^^^'-''^^ conditions required by many computer t 
systems are often not available.. Most developing countries are • 
^^oStf ^"-^^ temperatures, humidity or dust. Electrical 

dSaae^nJ^^fST'^''^^^ ^^J^*^ blackouts or power surges that ckn 
damage both the hardware and software and makes it difficult to . 

2nuni-?L«'"Jl''°'^'^'-^'-°'^®*^' dust-free environment. Many developing ^ 
JSr^SftSn^r* areas without electrical power of any kind. ^ ' 
cSun??^ dSS%o^?'^ r^'S ^°^P"t^^ systems cannot be developed in the 
fh- fifj° ^f'^S °^ training and experience. Thus, the software 
thrsituf?ron°" ""^^ """^^^ ^^^'^ "^^^^""^ specific needs of 

oSn^fS^^c®""? t information infrastructure in developina 4, 

p^.%^orda^a'^?L^2SiI;s?^r ^^^-^ p-^' ^^^^"^ 

of modoSS^T^^^S^'"^^? difficult to think about the introductiS 
3f^??^^f5 developing countries or, at least, to the less ^. 

alter ^n^^?^^^' ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ ^« designed ^ 

?o ?hink aSou?^J;S ""^^^^ countries, i.e. it is important 

wLJ™^,J^°S^-^^^.^PP^?P^^^t^ technologies: "These advances (of 
o? ' however, have been geared to the needs ' 

DresuSo.;f^ri!*''^°''^^°^ developed countries^ Their use ' 
S^,t^^?^ ^ developed economic infrastructure, a high level of* 
ores^tnS ^Sf.^l^P^^^^;^ technologies. Care must be tiken Jhen 
of d^i?L^?2 ^^^^ the information problems 

of developing countries . ... it must be remembered that 

ol™iake1S? arSS°i°^'"" ; ' ' ^^^^^ ^he^S^^^JSad'coun^rLs 
cSnn^ri^i granted are also extremely important for a 

country s access to information " f 

thoIe^?n^dLf?^SoJ^^^ ^t""^ information needs that differ from 
J?f oma?loni ' " '^^^ ^^^^ appropriate 

met Snf ?he la?a« J^?^5^^«l°Pi°9 countries basic needs^annot be 
"The iif?A^n?^--Sf^ developed countries." ... 

coSntr?es has oSLn liS^^'^S^^'*" technoiogiSs into developing 
?he part of ?he cnnniSf to disappointment and disillusionJient on 
systems have 5Si?fn"^''i^^^^''''°^''^^ outside agencies. The 

ina^pJop??!?. .^Ifo". ""^^ information made available is 

so it is not surprising that, up to now IT is not very widespread 



Problems and Future Prospects, in: Int. Libr. Rev. (1986) 18, 

' L?br"Rev:"(i9efr?r't5l ^^^^^^^^^^^^ Technology. In: Int. 
(J 9 ibid,, p. 250 ' 

ERjc 10 Ibid., p. 248-249 BESTOf??l'fA:aLfiKr 
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in developing countries, especially in Africa - and where we find 
IT applications we can be sure that it will be in the first place 
an academic, research or special library, not a public library, 
and it is significant that even in "more advanced" developing 
countries like Kenya the introduction of information technology to 
public libraries is not even mentioned in a national development 
plan^^ (but it must be remembered that we have examples of public 
library computerization in South America, for example in Sao 
Paulo). 

Even if a public library would be considered by decision makers to 
get a computer equipment, it would still face considerable 
problems, described by Were for Kenya (which can be supposed to be 
alike in other countries of the region, too): "Libraries in 
developing countries are forced to^turn to donations for. high 
technology projects. ... Recipient institutions tend to 
underestimate the financial implications of such aid: 

No provision is made for possible enhancements of the donated 
equipment which have to be financed locally- The donor will 
often give the minimum configuration. 

No provision is made for long tefm professional systems and 
programming staff required to maintain the system. 
There is a lack of awareness of the financial implications 
resulting from such running costs as maintenance, spare parts, 
stationary, additional storage facilities^ etc."^^ 

And even if the money would be granted to buy a system 
configuration and the software, the problem remains: "Distance 
from manufacturers of systems ... lianits the scope of choice. 
Turnkey systemis such as Geac^ Plessey pen. Automated Library 
Systems ... are still considered the best for libraries • ... None 
of these firms is currently represented locally. Maintenance 
becomes a serious problem "computer science is a highly 

marketable profession and very well paying in private sectors. 
Librarianship on the other hand falls under the low- income 
professions in Kenya and it becomes impossible to retain library 
staff trained in this area"^*. Everybody who uses automated 
systems and modem information technology knows that breakdowns 
can occur rather often, and without immediate support, by 
manufacturers or specialized staff members these events can 
paralyse the whole library. 

But as most of the public libraries in developing countries have 
small collections, a little number of users and circulation and 
only small funds, the question is whether the introduction of IT 
equipment in this situation is really justified. Would it not be 
better to spend the small funds on books and other library 
materials? This question can only be decided within the countries. 

But it must also be noted that "such societies cannot simply 
reject modern information technology either, since they have to 



cf. James Ng'ang'a: A National Information Service, in: L. 
Huttemann (ed.): Management of Information Resources Sharing 
and Networking. Papers and Lecture Notes of a Training Course 
held in Mombasa/Kenya, 15-26 April 1991 • Bonn: Deutsche 
Stiftung fur Internationale Entwicklung, 1991, 5-15 
Were, op.cit* p, 98 
ibid., p. 99 
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participate in international networks, even if these are dominated 
by "Northern" technology. Therefore the major question is: Can the 
development of new hardware and software be geared to the needs of 
societies in the South? There seems to be little hope that 
mainstream producers in the North will basically change their 
development efforts, since the market of industrialized countries 
will continue to be their main asset in the foreseeable 
future"^^'^^. And recently Banjo stated: "Finally since African 
libraries have been so closely linked, for good or ill, to the 
developments and products in Europe and America another potential 
source of crisis is the technological revolution . , . which will 
result in the widening of the existing technological gap, unless 
necessary measures are taken. The sign now is that there is little 
evidence of computer literacy in Africa and worse still, there is 
little appreciation of the need for it. Yet these developments are 
bound to have crucial repercussions in the provision of library 
and information services in Africa, for whether we accept the need 
to maintain the present pattern of relationship with the developed 
world or not, the need to adopt the new technology will become 
imperative sooner or later, in order to ensure accessiblity to the 
new formats in which »the information of the future will be 
packaged. "^^ 

So, what can be done - and what can the I?LA Section on Public 
Libraries do? It can point out the difficulties and trjr' to show 
ways how to overcome these difficulties. Up to now, only little to 
no consideration has been given to the specific IT problems for 
Public Libraries in developing countries. If we look into the 
UNISIST Newsletter we can see that until today no pilot project 
(funded by ijitemational organizations) in IT use for Public 
Libraries Lds ever been started. This indicates that no developing 
country has ever felt the necessity of and priority for fund 
raising for such a project. 

On the other hand technological developments of the last few years 
have led to a new situation: Hardware costs have decreased 
dramatically (and will continue to decrease), and the software 
problem is still a problem, but there might be a chance to 
overcome it. This could mean that it might be easier even for 
public libraries in developing countries to go the IT way, even if 
not all problems mentioned above are already solved. 

The first question of a public library that wishes to introduce IT 
will always be: Do I really need it? And for what purposes? It is 
very important to define the fields of application in order to get 
the right answers and the right decisions. The classical fields of 
IT application in Public Libraries are: 



15 Baarkf E.: Appropriate information technology: a cross- 
cultural perspective. In: Unesco J. Inf. Sci., Libr. and Arch. 
Adm. (1982) 4, 263-268 

16 cf. also: Eyitayo, A.O.: Status report on the attitude of 
automated library system vendors to investing in Nigeria. In: 
Program (1989), 23, 247-256: "The responses also revealed that 
Nigeria (and in general, less developed countries) is not 
considered to be an economically viable market to invest In 
for now," (p. 254) 

FDir ^' Olugboyega Banjo, K. : Library and Information Services in a 
Changing world: an African Point of View, in: int. Libr* Rev. 



cataloguing and retrieval of catalogued data 
circulation control 
serials control 
automated acquisition 
bibliographic research 

internal applications (housekeeping^ statistics, word 
processing etc) 

To these join more sophisticated applications (data exchange, use 
of external databases, interlibrary loan, networking and online 
ordering etc.) which will surely not be necessary in all kinds of 
libraries.- The more powerful a system is, the more it costs, and 
the hardware and maintenance needs are increasing- Moreover, 
online searching in external databases is rather expensive and 
needs good telecommunications infrastructure whici;i is not always 
given in developing countries . But the use of CD-ROM might be an 
alternative, as it enables libraries to search in large databases 
without needing an online facility, a CD-ROM drive connected to a 
PC will do, and the development of CD-ROM production in the last 
years (parts of it distributed by international organizations for 
very attractive prices) is rather promising^^. Nevertheless Public 
Libraries have to ask themselves what they really do need. 

A very good, short introduction which resuiaes the basic features 
and" problems of IT ap'^lication in developing countries is given by 
Jacinta Were in a training document of the German Foundation for 
International Development^^. 

A basic equipment will consist of a PC (microcomputer) and the 
appropriate software to run the system. Today it is possible to 
get a PC (IBM-compatible), AT or 386-PC with 1-4 MB RAM , and a 80- 
120 MB hard disk, VGA screen and printer for less than 5,000 US$, 
and this equipment will do for smaller Public Libraries. CD-ROM 
devices can be linked for less than 1.000 US$. But it is strongly 
recommended to use hardware which can be supported and maintained 
locally! To these costs must be added the current costs for 
running the system (storage and backup facilities (floppy discs), 
printer ribbons or cartridges for laser printers, paper, spare 
parts, cleaning material, etc.) 

The r«al problem is the software: Professional software for 
libraries can easily cost more than 20*000 US$, and no Public 
Library in developing countries can afford it. Another problem 
linked to this has already been mentioned: Experience shows that 
sophisticated software needs a lot of maintenance which is 
expensive and which can only be given if the manufacturer is not 
too far away. 

This problem is coimnon to all kinds of libraries and was one of 
the reasons for UNESCO to develop a software for libraries and . 
related institutions, a software originally designed for mainly 



18 cf. Wright, S. : Application of CD-ROM technology to libraries 
in developing countries. In: Program (1990) 24, 129-140 

19 J. Were: Computer Applications in Libraries and Documentation 
Centres: What a Manager Needs to Know. In: L. Hiittemann (ed.) 
Management of Information Resources Sharing eind Networking. 
Papers and Lecture Notes of a Training Course held in 
MOmbasa/Kenya, 15-26 April 1991. Bonn: Deutsche Stiftung fiir 
Internationale Entwicklung, 1991, p. 84-89 
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smaller special libraries: CDS/ISIS, which is available i« the 
latest version 2.3. 

up to now there seems to be no public library which use* fS/ISIS 
(at least, UNESCO did not answer our respective W^^^^^. ou^ 
for them, too, it would be worth looking at it closer. « ^ J;"^ 
advantage is that CDS/ISIS is distributed free of cl»arge-tc non- 
profit institutions in UNESCO-meinber-states. The second aftrontage 
is, that CDS/ISIS runs on PCs and can be used even on sl»r ana oxa 
PCs The third advantage is that CDS/ISIS is multilingual 
(English, French, Spanish, even a version for Arab characters is 
available) . 

A disadvantage seems to be that UNESCO does not offer ai^ support 
to users of CDS/ISIS. But in reality that does not seea-to be a 
problem. There are several thousands of installations aUover the 
world, not only in developing countries, and there are ^^reds of 
user groups worldwide. This concept of user groups is not a bad 
one: One user can help the other in the same country or eren city, 
the user groups formulate proposals and wishes for furttec 
development of CDS/ISIS, and up to now UNESCO has always 
considered these proposals to a "certain extent in develcjiiiig new 
versions. Reoorts of these user groups are published regjuariy in^ 
the UNISIST Newsletter, as well as informations on devela^ents 
further applications done by individual users. So the CBS/isis 
user coramunity can profit of . developments, done m other places. 

CDS/ISIS is destined for bibliographic and other textual 
applications and is capable of operating multiple applications 
under a single user surface, including library houseJce^.iag {but 
up to now no circulation control), documentary activiU^, 
referral services, and administrative tasks, and a UNESCO 
supported pilot project, conducted by the Pan American lealth 
Organization, has proved the capability of CDS/ISIS to operate a 
CD-ROM database distributed to hundreds of sites in Latin America . 

One application (in Sparish) developed in Lima, Peru, allows it 
even to use the system without computer skills and withoot 
familiarity with CDS/ISIS. "A routine for setting up the system is 
included and one only needs to introduce the diskettes to load the 
software automatically into the micro-computer"". The Gfttssan 
Foundation for International Developments offers regularly 
training courses in the use of CDS/ISIS, in Germany or cc site. 

The system can manage an unlimited number of databases ]Jthji 
maximum number of 16 million records in each database, Wiicb wxii 
be more than sufficient for most public libraries in dtweloping 



countries 



A detailed test of CDS/ISIS version 2.3 has been publiabed by P. 
Nieuwenhuysen", showing that it is a highly coopetitiv. software 
with still some features that could be better, but on the whole it 
is very attractive. Having a closer look to this softw«r» and 
testing it in different Public Libraries, reporting tbe 
experiences to UNESCO and urging UNESCO to consider, for further 

20 UNISIST Newsletter 18, No 1, 1990, p. 14-15 

21 Nieuwenhuysen, P.: Computerized storage and retrittai ot 
id structured text information: CDS/ISIS Version 2,3, In: Program 

ERIC (1991) 25, 1-18 



developments, the specific needs of public libraries, could be a 
promising and practical way to IT use in Public Libraries xn 
developing countries. 
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The existence of a public library is in itself a monument against 
illiteracy. All efforts to eliminate illiteracy would be in vain unless 
reading material could be made available to those who have 
acquired the ability to enjoy reading. 

UNESCO has in its educational work placed considerable emphasis on 
libraries. In order to put into practice the advice given, UNESCO set 
up pilot libraries , to act as models and testing grounds. The first 
pilot library was established in Delhi. It was founded in 1950 by the 
government of India and UNESCO. The principal object was to 
provide reading materials for new literates, in four languages; Hindi, 
Urdu, Punjabi and English. 

In 1987 the United Nations decided to proclaim 1990 the 
International Literacy Year. UNESCO was invited to assume the role 
of lead organization for the preparation and observance of the year. 
The objectives for the International Literacy Year were among other 
things 

- to increase action by governments of Member States afflicted by 
illiteracy or functional illiteracy to eliminate these problems 

- to increase public awareness of the scope, nature and implication: 
of illiteracy as well as of the means and conditions for combating it 

- to increase popular participation, within and among countries, in 
efforts to combat illiteracy, particularly through activities of 
governmental and non-governmental organizations, voluntary 
associations and community groups. 

Illiteracy has been considered a problem first and foremost for the 
third world, but in the preparatory work for this year UNESCO also 
focused on functional illiteracy. By doing so the Literacy Year 
became of global importance and a hidden problem was made 
visible. 

IFLA's sections for Public Libraries and School Libraries actively 
supported UNESCO's goal. At the world Conference on "Education for 
All" in Thailand (March 1990) the chairperson of the Section of 
School Libraries pointed out in a convincing way the role of the 
libraries as vital links in providing educational resources. 

The subject of illiteracy has been dealt with for a long time within 
the Section of Public Libraries. In 1985, the Section formed a 
v/orking group to review the involvement of libraries in literacy 
matters around the world and to plan a seminar to address this 



issue. The pre-conference seminar "Public Libraries Against 
Illiteracy" was held in Massy in connection to the 1989 IFLA 
General Conference in Paris. The base programme of the seminar was 
formulated and designed with four goals in mind: 

- to bring together information on public library efforts against 
illiteracy around the world 

- to provide an opportunity for the participants to share experiences 

- to explore ways in which more public library activities could be 
planned to expand illiteracy projects 

- to develop series of resolutions for action by IFLA. 

Linked to the IFLA Conference in Stockholm 1990 the Section 
organized a seminar devoted to the same topic. In connection with 
the 1990 General Conference a pre-conference seminar on "Public 
Library Policy** was also held where the question of illiteracy played 
an important role. Resolutions from the seminar included some very 
precise advice for the Section to add to the agenda. 

In 1990 the Section received financial support from UNESCO in 
order to establish guidelines for public libraries working with 
illiteracy. In preparing these guidelines the discussions, papers, 
proposals and resolutions from the above mentioned seminars have 
been most valuable. 



Is there a proper definition of illiteracy? 

The terms illiteracy and literacy have been used with various 
connotations. In 1958 UNESCO proposed that a person is illiterate 
who "cannot with understanding both read and write a short simple 
statement on his everyday life". This definition of traditional 
illiteracy was adopted by UNESCO's General Conference in 1978 but 
from another point of view "a person is literate who can with 
understanding both read and write a short simple statement on his 
everyday life". 

The terms illiteracy/literacy are very often used in connection with 
certain conditions, for instance: 

- basic illiteracy 

- traditional mass illiteracy 

- functional illiteracy 



- instrumental illiteracy 

- linguistic illiteracy 

We are also familiar with the expressions "semi-literates" and "new 
literates". Recently in the library profession we have created the 
concept "information illiteracy" to define those unable to use the 
information offered in a technological society. 



Basic illiteracy 

According to UNESCO's estimate there were 948,1 million illiterates 
aged over 15 in the world in 1990. That is almost 30 per cent of the 
total population. 31 million were found in developed countries while 
the remaining part 916,6 million illiterates are to be found in Third 
World countries. Those 916 million represent 35 per cent of the 
adult population. 

Of course the illiteracy rates differ between Third World countries, 
between regions, between cities and rural areas, between groups of 
the population and between men and women. 
In general the background factor is poverty. Very often there is a 
vicious circle: 

- lack of primary education - illiteracy - poverty - 

The heavy problem of basic illiteracy has, in the first place, to be 
fought in by more resources on primary education. On the other 
hand the role of public libraries should never be underestimated. 



Functional illiteracy 

The concept of functional illiteracy is rather new. It is not easy to 
draw a very clear line between basic illiteracy, as defined by 
UNESCO,, and functional illiteracy which refers to the level of literacy 
which is needed in a complex industrialized society. 
According to UNESCO's recon\mendation a person is functionally 
illiterate who "cannot take part in all those activities in which 
literacy is required for effective functioning of his group and 
community and also for enabling him to continue to use reading, 
writing and calculation for his own and community's development*'. 

The French language allows a distinction between the concepts 
"analphaWtcs" and •'illcttr6s^ The definition would be •'Lcs illettr6s 



sont les analphabetes des temps modernes dans les societes 
industrielles". This is a way to express the fact that in spite of 
general primary education there are people who can not read and 
write properly. 

The concept of functional illiteracy is not absolute. It depends on the 
level of society. A person can be considered functionally literate in 
one society but not in another depending on what skills are needed 
for "effective functioning". What is quite clear is that the rapid 
technical development of modern society will create an increasing 
number of functional illiterates. And that is a problem that indeed 
should concern public libraries. ' 

It is difficult to estimate the total number of functional illiterates. To 
a very large extent it is a hidden problem. Not being able to read is 
connected with shame in a reading society. 

A number of investigations in the industrialized countries have 
proved that quite a high per cent of the population should be 
considered as functional illiterates. Some reports from highly 
industrialized countries have proved that up to 10 per cent of the 
population belong to this category. 

There are men and women in highly industrialized countries who 
cannot understand a job advertisement, a train timetable etc. In 
documents reporting functional illiteracy from different aspects you 
very often find the example of somebody "reading" the newspaper 
upside-down pretending to read and trying to hide the inability to 
read. 

Functional illiteracy is not only a question of individual shame. 
It could also be a question of national embarrassment. A number of 
reports in Europe have revealed surprisingly high illiteracy rates. 
For instance that up to 25% of French children leaving school cannot 
read and write properly. No Ministry of Education want to talk too 
much about such figures. 

Compared to basic illiteracy the problem of functional illiteracy 
might be considered marginal. It is not. If nothing is done the total 
number of functional illiterates will increase concurrently with the 
technical progress. As it very often is a hidden problem so called 
functional illiteracy is not easy to deal with. Everybody working in a 
public library should be aware of that. 



New literates 



Adults or children who have just obtained the reading skill could be 
included in the group of new literates. There are great risks that the 
new literates very soon will relapse into illiteracy if the obtained 
reading skill is not taken care of. The public library could play an 
important role by actively offering special reading material suitable 
for this group. 

948 million basic illiterates, an uncertain but growing number of 
fujictional illiterates and the need of special care for the new 
literates - this is indeed a challenge for public libraries. 



The role of the public library 

It might be, or rather it is, wishful thinking to believe that illiteracy 
could be eradicated by the year 2 000, Still that is the overall goal 
we should keep in mind. If we radically want to reduce the illiteracy 
rates no efforts must be saved. Every institution/organisation must 
participate actively. Even the public library. It is important that the 
public library defines the problem. Very clear objectives should also 
be established. And it should be considered with which 
institutions/organizations it might be possible or rather necessary to 
cooperate. 

Public libraries operate on various conditions concerning resources, 
staff, premises, library materials or lack of materials. 
Reading traditions and the level of general education are also 
important factors. 

To promote literacy is of course a very different task for example 
developing countries in Africa, Asia or Latin America and in the 
industrialized countries in Europe, USA, Canada or Australia. 

In the developing countries the efforts to eradicate illiteracy has to 
be performed facing some or all of following conditions: 

- school age children not attending school due to limited educational 
facilities and resources 

- high drop out rates among school children and adults attending 
adult education programmes 
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- lack of expansion of formal and non-formal education activities 

- new literates relapse into illiteracy due to irrelevant curricula, lack 
of trainers, lack of reading materials for follow up 

- scarcity of affordable literature 

- lack of adequate library service 

- lack of reading habit 

- inadequate funding to train enough personal 

- duplication of efforts due to the fact that the responsibility is 
scattered among several governmental and non-governmental 
bodies and not coordinated on a permanent basis by a suitable 
structure 

- need for even young children to be required to work in order to 
meet basic economic needs 

- a growing number of street children 

And what about the fact that women represent the largest share of 
the illiterate population ? In 1990 the female illiteracy rate for the 
developing countries was 45 % compared with 25 % for men. 

In the industrialized part of the world conditions are fundamentally 
different. In general, the compulsory school system has a long 
tradition. And generally speaking there is a high level of education. 
There is also a high level of industrialization. The standard of living 
is high but the society also demands a high standard of reading 
proficiency in order to meet basic everyday needs. Public libraries 
have a long tradition and have reached a comparatively high level of 
standard and service. Books are no longer scarcities but rather 
surplus goods. Which in a way causes other problems. 
Illiteracy exists even if it should not, but is to a great extent a 
hidden problem. As is true elsewhere illiteracy affects the most 
underprivileged groups. But as illiteracy tends to be regarded in 
practice as having been almost eradicated, the public libraries' 
degree of involvement (and indeed not only the public libraries) in 
this particular field has in the past been slight. The alarming reports 
received during the past few years that a not inconsiderable number 
of young people is leaving school without being able to read and 
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write, have however encouraged libraries to involve themselves in 
these problems. 



Whatever the conditions, public libraries should not deny the 
problem of illiteracy, but try to identify the problem and the extent 
of it. The public library must actively promote themselves to reach 
cooperation with other institutions/organizations in the field. Library 
staff should also be aware that library service to illiterates and new 
literates is not a service in demand and the library has to play an 
active role in encouraging its use. And above all the public library 
should be made visible. 



The book famine 

A necessary but not sufficient condition in the combat of illiteracy is 
- books. 

A consequence of Gutenbergs invention is that today in the Western 
World books are no longer scarcities but surplus goods. While, in 
general. Third World countries suffer from acute book shortages. 
Gutenberg should be blamed for that. 

In the industrialized world reading skills might today be 
threatened by the increasing entertainment industry distributed for 
example by the surplus of television channels and the wide variety 
of electronic media. The reading habits of children might in the long 
run be affected in a negative way. 

In a community with a surplus of books and an over-provision of 
light entertainment, public libraries can play an important role by 
providing books free of charge from a library structure that allows 
everybody, and especially the children, easy access to books. For 
public libraries in Third World countries the most urgent question is 
how to improve book provision. Which is not always a very easy 
task. 

Books are not classed as priorities in competition with necessities 
such as food, clothing, medicine etc. Shortage of foreign currency 
and/or import taxation on books might effectively prevent 
acquisition. Sometimes an excessive bureaucracy might be the main 
obstacle. There might also be a lack of infrastructure in library 
buildings and supplies. 

It will not be possible to solve all these problems at once. It is a 



question of long term planning and gradual progress. 
Much is already done but more remains to be done. 

There are for instance a number of book donation programa^es 
where the main stream goes from the industrialized part of the 
world to libraries in the Third World. Recently we have also 
experienced that new book donation programmes have been 
established to deliver surplus books to libraries and other 
institutions in the eastern part of Europe. It is important when book 
donation programmes are set up to weigh the pros and cons. 
In general they suffer from total lack of coordination. There is a risk 
that the stream of books too often will be arbitrary, that some 
countries will "fall between two stools" and that donation 
programmes will be dependent on "changing fashions." The cost of 
transportation should also be considered. Unwanted material should 
by no means be sent. 

Books donated are mainly in English or French which means that 
they are useful in anglophone and francophone countries, but of 
limited use if the urgent need is to build up a collection in the native 
language. It might also be the case that the content in the books 
published in the Western World is not at all appropriate for readers 
in the Third World. 

Even if there are frustrating elements, book donations on the whole 
are ways of giving practical help to libraries suffering from a serious 
lack of material. It is important that close contact is established 
between donor organizations and the receiving institution. The ideal 
situation for the receiving library is to have the opportunity to 
preselect material. It is also of great importance that the donors 
should learn about circumstances in the receiving country. 

It should be stressed that book donations can not replace acquisition. 
But donations could be the next best for a library in urgent need of 
reading material. 

Book donation programmes and the establishment of twinning 
libraries could be further developed. 

Among the planned activities within the framework of the UNESCO 
Programme to promote access to scientific literature is the 
establishment of a database on book and journal donation 
programmes. It would supply a long-felt demand if a similar project 
could be set up based on the needs for public libraries to achieve 
used material. A Donation Programme Database for redistribution of 
books useful in literacy efforts. 
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The Florence Agreement 

Another problem that ought to be focused is taxation. Taxation might 
in some countries oe an effective obstacle to receiving printed 
material from abroad, whether donated or purchased. 

In order to facilitate the exchange of publications, objects of artistic 
and scientific interest and other materials of information and to 
recommend international agreements which should promote the free 
flow of ideas, UNESCO sponsored the "Florence agreement and its 
Protocol". 

The major purpose of the Florence Agreement is to make it easier to 
import educational, scientific and cultural materials. This document 
is of limited value if it is not actively used as a tool to reduce 
taxation obstacles. Public libraries could organize promotion of the 
Agreement to the Ministry in charge and to custom authorities. 

Evidently the conclusion drawn is: 

To eradicate illiteracy a necessary but not sufficient condition is 
books and other reading material. One of the public library's most 
critical contribution to the literacy effort is the support it provides 
through its material in both print and non-print formats. Without 
access to books the reduction of the illiteracy rates will ever succeed. 



The necessity of cooperation 

Since illiteracy is a very diversified problem public libraries can not 
work in isolation but must seek cooperation with other actors in the 
field. Documentation from several literacy projects proves that 
cooperation is a prerequisite for success. 

There are a number of projects that could be referred to but I will 
mention just one example: The Collaboration between the Jamaican 
Movement for the Advancement of Literacy (JAMAL) and the 
Jamaica Library Service, based, on a report prepared by the JAMAL 
Foundation. 

Jamaica has had a long history of a high illiteracy rates among 
adults. In 1970 it was estimated that up to 500 000 adults, 
representing 40 - 50 per cent of the population over 15 years of age 
were functionally illiterate. 

In 1972 the National Literacy Programme was established. In 1974 
the JAMAL Foundation was established to take over the activities. 
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However there were hindrances experienced sUch as lack of ready 
access to books and reading materials written in simple English to 
meet the special needs of the new literates. 

% 

The Jamaica Library Service aimed to provide reading material free 
of charge to satisfy the various needs. The library structure with 
service points located island-wide made books accessible in every 
village. The Jamaica Library Service was considered to be the only 
institution to handle on a large scale the task of non-formal 
continuing education for so many new literates. 

JAMAL and the Jamaica Library Service set up a programme of close 
cooperation. Senior staff of both organizations served on the national 
and local community committees responsible for promot-ng their 
programmes. Special assistance was given by the Library Service in 
support of JAMAL programmes as: 

- bookmobiles attended JAMAL graduation ceremonies to register 
the graduates as new library readers 

- large print books were provided for new literates and special 
collections with easy material were built up 

- booklists for new literates were distributed and tours for groups of 
students to visit libraries were arranged 

- library buildings were used for teacher training and other JAMAL 
activities 

Efforts were also made on follow-up programmes. For instance to 
encourage local authors to produce materia! to meet the needs of the 
new literates. It was also agreed that the establishment of official 
links of cooperation between JAMAL and the Jamaica Library 
Service was beneficial to both organizations. 

This is just one example, reported as successful. A number of other 
activities could be added. Generally speaking, a characteristic for the 
good examples is simply that cooperation has been established and 
that the librarians have stepped out of the ivory tower to meet the 
target groups in their every-day surroundings. 



It would of course also be possible to identify a number of literacy 
projects that did just pardy succeed or did not succeed at all. Those 
cases might also be jusiified if we use the mistakes to leam 
something. 



1 would like to mention just one case where lack of cooperation to 
some extent explains some failures. In the very interesting report 
"An Impact Evaluation of the Rural Press and rural Library Projects 
in Tan ania" February 1992, made for UNESCO, a 
survey of the difficulties faced in a developing country is given. 

As part of the Tanzinia Adult Literacy Programme, rural newspaper 
and rural libraries wore established in the early 1970's. The rural 
library programme was extended to the entire country and more 
than 3 000 rural libraries were set up. The rural library programme 
was not affiliated in any .way with the National Library Service, 
which supervises other libraries in the country. It was also evident 
that there was no coordination between the adult education work 
and the Folk Development Colleges. Nor were there any linkage of 
the libraries in the Folk Development Colleges and the rural libraries 
under the Adult Education Department. What is evident from the 
report is a total lack of cooperation. 

It is evident from the report that the libraries are not very heavily 
used. One example is a library with an average of five books 
borrowed each month. Books are supplied irregularly, and the 
collections are no longer attractive. Nevertheless the evaluation team 
emphasises that the rural library programme has had a positive 
feature. Most people in most wards now know what a library is and 
that you can read there. Most village people can now read and write. 
And this implies the need for a rich reading environment to 
encourage all of the literate villagers to use develop their 
reading skills. With a better cooperation between the actors the 
result might no doubt have been more seccessful. 



Towards the vear 2 000 

Between 1970 and 1985 the number of illiterates grew by 
approximately 59 million. Since 1985, the number has remained 
stable, and according to UNESCO's latest estimate there should only 
be a slight decrease by 2 000. 

This stability in the number of illiterates means a decrease in the 
rate of illiteracy: 



38,5% in 1970 
26,5% in 1990 
21,8% in 2000 



The estimated 21,87c means 935.4 million adult individuals with lack 
of reading skills. With this perspective only assistance of a miracle in 
combination with hard work the goal to eradicate illiteracy by the 
year 2 000 could be achieved. 

To eradicate illiteracy is indeed a long term project. To achieve the 
goal, even if there will be delays according to the optimistic 
• timetable it is necessary that all institutions and organizations 
participate.The public library not forgotten. 
Even if the total number of illiterates is tremendous current 
development is still encouraging. It is easy to find a number of good 
examples in many countries where illiteracy rates gradually have 
been reduced. 

Very often there is a connection between long term planning of 
efforts and success. 



Final reniarks 

The International Literacy Year 1990 focused the problem of 
iliiteracy. It was considered that illiteracy was not solely a problem 
for the Third World. The problem of functional illiteracy was also 
made visible. The value of a Literacy Year should not be 
underestimated. It is of vital importance to raise public opinion and 
general awareness. Besides, the eradication of illiteracy cannot be 
done without resources. Generous funding in combination with 
alternative priorities is a prerequisite. The success of the Literacy 
Year is not least that it encouraged funding for literacy campaigns 
and focused the need of primary education. 

Public libraries can not by themselves solve the problem of illiteracy 
and the complexity of eradicating it. But the public library can play 
an important role in cooperation with other institutions and * 
organizations working in the field. Public libraries must be aware of 
their potential internal force. 

Every public library no matter where should start to estimate the 
size and character of the problem and analyse how the library best 
could participate in the struggle against illiteracy. Public libraries, as 
we know, operate in a variety of conditions concerning resources or 
lack of resources. Whatever conditions are, we must deHne the 



problem and then establish very clear objectives. The different 
target groups must be defined and priorities must be done. We must 
not and can not always do everything at once. If we want to succeed 
we must have clear strategies. If necessary, we must have the 
courage to decide what target group might be of most importance. 
Probably many libraries will find that priority should be made to 
children. To con entrate on the children might be the best long term 
strategy. 

The illiterate child will be the adult illiterate tomorrow. 

It is desirable that the library staff is given the opportunity to 
become specialists. But it is also important that the whole staff is 
involved in the struggle against illiteracy. A few specialists might 
give the rest an excuse not to bother. To find the proper balance is a 
question of good management. 

Collection development is of vital importance. The public librar\' 
should analyse what material could be attractive to the population 
with reading difficulties, call attention to the problem and encourage 
publishing of suitable material. 



Guidelines 

To establish guidelines for public libraries working with illiteracy is 
a rather complicated tusk. Since needs and resources vary so widely 
it is almost impossible to formulate common standards or guidelines. 
Reservations must be made that some of the advice and examples 
given might not at all be applicable or relevant for some libraries 
but might for others. Guidelines suggest what might be possible, but 
national/local conditions will dictate what is feasible. The gap 
between what is desirable and what is possible must always be kept 
in mind. 

The International Literacy Year 1990 focused the problem of 
illiteracy. No public library should be unaware of the challenge. The 
public library must take an active role in the continuing work. 
Active support from UNESCO, not only financial, made it possible for 
the Section of Public Libraries to outline guidelines for public 
libraries working with illiteracy. The guidelines have been prepared 
in close cooperation between IFLA and UNESCO. The Guidelines is 
one practical output of the Literacy Year md we hope they will 
encourage public- libraries to deal with the problem or at least not 
forget all about the problem as the Literacy Year 1990 fades away. 
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DELHI pn wyTC LIBRARY 

PTRST UNESCO L TPP^ny PTLQT PROJECT 
(Dr.S.N.Khanna. Dir«ctor, □•Ihi Public Library) 

1, IfffflODUCTION 

UNESCO In Its Fourth General Conferanca held In 
September-October, 1949 at the Headquarters, Paris offered 
to set up a public Library Pilot Project In one of the 
developing countries. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the then 
Education Minister of India was attending the said General 
Conference and he gladly accepted the UNESCO's offer; An 
agreement was made between the UNESCO and the Government 
of India and under this agreement the Delhi Public Library 
was established and Inaugurated on 27th October, 1951 by 
Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru the first Prime Minister of independent 
India. 

1 1 The agreement specified that the Library was to 

clrry out the policy of the UNESCO Public Libraries Manifesto, 
in the following terms: (i) The public library pilot project 
shall be known as the Delhi Public Library (in association 
with the United Nations, Educational^ Scientific and 
Cultural Organisations); (11) It will provide a public 
library service for the people of the city of Delhi and 
shall be model for all public library development in India, 
and m all other countries where similar developtr»ent of 
public libraries can be under taken. 

1.2 The objectives of the DPL were to provide the 

people of Delhi with a public library service in its true 
sense, special attention being paid to the problems of 
service to new-Uterates and less educated people and to 
demonstrate the use of modern library techniques under 
Asian conditions. It had been Uld down from the opening 
of the Delhi Public Library that (1) the Library should 
be open to all, (ll) no direct charge should be made for 
its use, and (111) the access to the shelves should be 
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2. SERVICES 



Th« •stabiishmant of tho OPL is a significant 
davalopment in tha fiald of public llbrarias in India. 
Tha spacial featura of tha DPL is tha natura of sarvicas 
provldad by it. Tha Library providas fraa and usafui 
sarvicas to all kinds and sections of paopla viz. childxan 
and adults, young and old, mala and famala irraspactiv* of 
casta, craed, religion and nationality. Evan cash security 
is not required for borrowing books if recommendation for 
membership is made by a responsible person. Books are 
placed on open shelves and are freely accessible to the 
readers. Signatures are not obtained for borrowing books. 

2.1 The Library, In accordance with the UNESCO manifesto 
let its readers loose among racks full of pricely books. 

This was a novelity for the people when the library was first 
started. The success of the DPL lies in the fact that the 
people of the Union Territory of Delhi have formed a I ibrary 
l.dbit. Thwy coiue Lu libiar/ to utiliz* its bcivicoa ii. 
large nuji»b«r aivi long qu^iuea. This lias always been <» conu.ioa 
feature at its all service points. 

2.2 A public library must cater to not only, the needs 
of lay man for information, recreation and enjoyment, but 
also serve the professionals and the specialists. The DPL 
has been endeavouring to satisfy the demands of Its diverse 
clientele. The library caters to the reading interests and 
tastes of people of different age groups as well as diverse 
educatioral and cultural levels. It provides service to the 
handicapped section, the prisoners and the indoor patients 
of the hospitals. Sports Libraries are also being run by 
the OPL. The reading habits have really entered the cultural 
life of the people of Union Territory of Delhi. The services 
of the DPL have made tremendous progress in the matter of 
bringing library books within the reach of average citizen 
and specially who has no access to educational institutions 
or specialised libraries. 



2.3 Encouraged by th« results yielded the DPL has 

grown into • Metropolitan Public Library System consisting 
of a Central Library » Zonal Library, 4 branches and 
57 sub-branches including Community libraries and Resettle- 
ment Colony Libraries as well as the rural libraries spread 
all over the Union Territory of Delhi. Besides, It provides 
library services in 67 localities and colonies through 
Mobile Library Vans and 15 service points are covered by 
Braille Mobile Library. The Library System has the meabershlp 
of about, 1 lakh and Issues nearly 10,000 books every day 
to the borrowers. There are 175 service points spread 
through out the Union Territory of Delhi. 

3, CULTURAL COMMUNITY CENTRE 

The DPL serves not only as a Circulation and 
Reference Library but also as Cultural Community centre. 
The cultural needs of the community are met by the working 
of library. It Improves reading habits by organising cultural 
functions. The library functioning as a cultural Conununlty 
Centre was initially some thing new. The DPL organises 
Interested readers into groups and study circles with the 
assistance and guidance of the library staff. These groups 
organise discussions, debates, lectures, poem recitation etc. 
At present the following groups have been functioning 
successfully : (l) Literature Study Group; (li) Social Study 
Group; (ill) Health Hygiene Group and (Iv) Homeopathic Study 
Group. To encourage women folk of the society, recently 
the DPL has started a new group named Sanskritl Sabha, 
Eminent ladles In the field of social sciences and literature 
have been taking keen Interest in the activities of Sanskritl 
Sabha. The DPL also mounts exhibitions on important occasions. 
These activities have proved too boneficlal to the ccmounlty 
in general and users of the library in particular. Such 
activities attract people to the library and library attracts 
peopl« to such cultural activities. Through discussions and 
' debates the people learn, exchange their views and tolerate 
differences of opinion. Such activities also provide people 



public platform for speaking and shaping their per$onalltias« 
Many of young readers of the DPL have noM occupied high 
positions In services and professions* The library has 
proved most beneficial in raising cultural level of the 
people of the Union Territory of Delhi • 

4. INFORMATIVE RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Besides catering the needs of serious readers and 
encouraging cultural activitiest the Library also provides 
informative recreational activities such as fllmshow, 
television programme, drama, music conserts etc* The Drama 
Group and the Music Group of the DPL are very active and 
popular in this field • The Library no longer has to propogate 
its recreational activities, infact its services have been 
eagerly sought for. 

5. GRAMOPHONE RECORDS LIBRARY 

This is an unique feature of the DPL under its 
Social Education activities • The library has a good 
collection of gramophone discs and cassettes comprising 
classical, instrumental and light music besides bhajane, 
ghazal, film songs etc* These all are also lent out to 
registerui members free of any charge* Linquaphones in 
Russian, Chinese, Spanish, English and Hincli languages are 
available and provided to interested readers* Facilities 
for learning these languages through the linguaphones are 
also extended* Music lover members can enjoy music through 
gramophone records, cassettes, tapes etc« with the aid of 
head phones without disturbing others with in the Library* 

6^ CHILDREN ACTIVITIES 

The Children Department of the library organises 
activities connected with reading and providing knowledge to 
children* The aim of such activities is to attract children 
to the library and make them Interested in reading* Such 
activities include drama, music, concerts, papet show, 
television show, story hour, competition etc* About 150 
prizes were distributed to the children at the conclusion 
of last annual competition* 
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7. SERVICE TO VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

The Braille Library caters to the educational 
needs of the visually handicapped persons. A Library 
specially designed for the blinds by the DPL was the first 
attempt for a public library in India. Braille books are 
not easily available and specially in Indian language i.e. 
.Bharati (Hindi Braille). The DPL took the task of prtparing 
its own Braille Books and managed to got as gift two 
reconditioned Braille Type-writers and some other necessary 
equipment. A Braille Transcribing Unit was established 
with the above material. The DPL had taken up with the 
Indian scientists and technologists to manufacture sulphide 
or similar paper for transcribing Braille books. As a 
result, the Forest Research Institute, Dehradun perfected a 
process to prepare such paper. The DPL transcribes and 
prepares multiple copies of Braille books for the visually 
handicapped persons. Talking books i.e. material recorded 
on gramophone disces or on tapes are also being served. 
A unit of Braille Library has been started for University 
students and teachers in Delhi University Campus. 

7,1 Educational assistance is also provided to visually 

handicapped persons through specially designed mobile vans 
by issuing braille books at selected places. It has now 
18 points to serve in two shifts during a week. In addition. 
Braille books are provided at six deposit stations of 
various Institutions. Training facilities to blind people 
are available at the Braille Library. Besides these, 
Braille books are sent to the members by post, free of 
charge, in all parts of the country. Braille Library has 
been promoting the educational interests by organising 
annual competitions for visually handicapped, both adults 
and children, and winners are given prizes. 

8. SERVICE THROUGH DEPOSIT STATIONS . 

Besides branches and sub-branches, the DPL has 
introduced a system of deposit stations. In these deposit 
stations, the DPL has provided books to public and private 
O , 6, 
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institutions after b«lng satisfied that the said Institution 
would provide suitable accotDmodatlon» furniture as well as 
necessary staff for providing the Library services to the 
nearby people. This system has been functioning quite 
satisfactorily and Improved the reading habits in the form 
of non-formal education. For the present, 22 deposit stations 
have been serving and providing library facilities under 
the umbrella of the OPL. 

9. LIBRARY ON WHEELS 

The Extension Oepsrtiient of the Library through 
specially designed mobile vans supply books at the doorstep 
of the members at different points on fixed days and time of 
the week. When Library on wheels was initially started by 
the OPL there were apprehensions amongst the people and . 
specially amongst the rural folk about the free library 
services. There were also doubts about its success. But» 
soon the doubts and hesitations were removed in visw of the 
efforts and genuineness of free service rendered by the DPL 
to the members of the Mobile Library. Now, the mobile 
Library services of the Delhi Public Library have become 
very popular and it has many pending requests for providing 
library services in various urban and rural areas of Delhi. 
The OPL has not been able to meet the demands due to 
inadequate infrastructural facilities. At present, 5 Mobile 
Libraries jerve 66 points in two shifts round the week. 

10. SERVICES TO SPORTSNCN . 

The OPL has been operating three sports Libraries. 
(1) Nehru sports Library at National Stadium, (ii) Feroz 
Gandhi sports Library at Talkatora Rimming Complex^ and 
(ill) At Indira Gandhi Indoor Stadium. The accommodation 
for these Sports Libraries has been provided free in the 
respective Stadia by the Sports Authority of India. The 
Library at Indira Gandhi Stadiua has been started during 
' the year 19^r«>92« More and more sports lovers are taking 
keen Interest in reading literature on sports and are 
improving their knowledge and skills. 



11. LIBRARY OF PATIENTTS 



The DPL operates Library services to the Indoor 
patients In two Hospitals, viz. All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences and Govlnd Vallabh Pant Ho-pltal. The 
DPL has provided books to these Hospitals and books are 
issued to the patients by the staff of concerned Hospitals. 
A large number of books are being read by the Indoor 
Patients of these Hospitals. 

12. READING MATERIAL TO PRISONERS . 

The Library provides educational and reading 
facilities to the adult prisoners at the Central Jail, Tlhar, 
New Delhi. It is heartening to inform that the prisoners 
of the concerned jail themselves manage the working of the 
Library. This Library with a membership of 567 adults and 
Issued 4290 books to 567 adult prisoners during the year 
1990-91. 

^3. PUBLICATION POR NEO-LITERATES • 

There was not much reading material for neo- 
llterates, when the DPL was established. Such reading 
material was essential for spreading education amongst 
adults, children and rural folk of the Society alike. The 
DPL undertook a project of producing books for neo-llterates. 
Such books were freely distributed by the DPL amongst 
r4eo-lileiaLt=s. The DPL publit^hed 35 titles in Hindi and 
2 in Urdu. Such books were on interesting and Informative 
subjects of day today life. The DPL has now discontinued 
the project of publishing such books as in the meantime 
many Organisations have started publishing books for neo- 
llterates and there is no dearth. 
14. GIFT AND EXCHAfJGE 

During mid 1991 DPL felt that it could approach 
various Organisations and lndivld< ^.Is to Gift/Exchange 
Books so that the DPL would be able to acquire books free 
of cost. It, tlierefore, established a new Division in DPL 
namely, "Gift, Exchange & Stock Taking Division". This 
division attempts to acquire books as gift from various 
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Institutions and individuals. This is a new phenomenon 
in the DPL. Qua to constant efforts about 30,000 books 
worth It. nllllon have been received as gift from 
various academies^ institutions and individuals. This 
Is the first time in DPL when such a large number of 
books have been received as gift. 

15. IMPLEMENTATION OF DE.MVERY OF BOOKS ACT 

It is heartening to intimate that the Provisions 
of Delivery of Books Act were made applicable to DPL in 
December, 19b1. Under this Act the DPL is entitled to receive 
one copy of each and every publication published in India 
free of cost. But the DPL had received only 56500 books 
during the last 10 years (1981-92) under the provision 
of this Act. While receipt under the D.B. Act was only 
5650 books per year, DPL used to purchase multiple copies 
of books for its branches/sub-branches etc. Out of the 
4 receipient libraries in India, DPL is the only library 
which purchases books in multiple copies. Now, from the 
year 1991-92 the DP^ purchases books only out of the 
receipt of books under the provisions of the D.B, Act. 
As a result, the DPL has received 17,720 valuable books 
free of cost under the Act during the year 1991-92. The 
value of these books is Bs. 1 million. This is the first 
time in the history of the DPL that such a large number of 
books were received under the Act free of cost. This has 
been possible due to the fact that the books purchase 
policy had been linked with the receipt of books under 
the Act. 

16. UNGUAGE AND TALKING BOOK LIBRARY 

Since Delhi ^' is a multi-cultured and multi- 
lingual city, the DP^ intends to establish a Language 
Library to meet the reading requirements of various 
languago groups. There is also a proposal to provide 
Talking Book Library facilities and low vision reading 

and reference material in Braille for imparting informal 
education to visually handicapped percons. 



17. ASSESSMEhfT 

An assessment war. taken up by the UNESCO to 
find out (i) what the library had so far achieved (11) 
what problems had been encountered? and (111) how they 
had been overcome or at any rate tackled. On the basis 
of assessment It was hoped to discover (l) how far 
the DP** had met a social and cultural need and how it 
had fitted into the social life of the city (11) educational 
and occupational backgrounds of the people who had become 
members and how far they were a representative cross 
section of the community In general (ill) extent of 
use and the kind of use (Iv) reaction of readers to the 
library and whether it was meeting their educational 
and recreational needs and (v) administrative and 
organisational problems involved In operating a public 
library In Asia. The Eval.»- tion Report had testified 
the DPL*s outstanding services, 

18. CONCLUSION 

Now a days the universe of knowledge has been 
expanding very fast. The knowledge gathered through formal 
education gets out dated rapidly. Needs and modelities of 
access to new information high light the role of public 
libraries. The public libraries are essential for assisting 
the people In their Intellectual pursuits and continuous 
progress. The DPL had met social, cultural and educational 
needs of the metropolitan city of Delhi. The Inadequacy of 
library services and the need for establishing nation 
wide network of public libraries har. been well accepted. 
The role played by the UNESCO by sponsoring the DPL Pilot 
Project can be fully utilized when it serves as a model for 
a public library system In the country. There Is an urgent 
need to establish such libraries, If not In all states at 
least in the metropolitan cities of the country. The 
experience and expertise gained by the DPL be availed of by 
those who are In the field of establishing^ expending and 



Improving public library services In the developing countrUs 
The DPL v^ould be willing to play as a nodal agency and guide ' 
the establishment of such public libraries. 
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ABSTRACT 



TRANSFORMATIONS the ODA Trainer development Project for central and State 
Training Institute librarians in India, 

CSTI librarians are in need of training to enable them to undertake a more 
active role in response to curricular demands of the Institutes, A 
"Workshop on User Education planning and delivery" was organized and taught 
by a team of two experienced British tutor librarians at Mysore and Delhi 
in February 1990, under the auspices of the Overseas Development Administrat 
ion of the British Government. THE Workshops were a first stage in 
introducing the concept of User education and how to integrate the library 
into the curriculum of the CSTIs. Further work in this area is expected 
to be done in 1993, 
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This paper sets out to explain in a practical manner how the basic theory and practice of 
"user education** was introduced to a discrete group of Institute librarians in India in 1990. 
In 1989 a request came to the author to make an advisory visit to India from the Overseas 
Development Administration (ODA) via the British Council (BC) as the coordinating agency. 
This request was in response to a requirement for professional assistance from the Department 
of Personnel and Training (DOPT) of the Government of India, under the provisions of the 
Trainer Development Project (TDP) of the British Government's ODA. The Trainer 
Development Project was designed to meet a Government of India DOPT request for British 
technical and professional assistance in the development of faculty and institution-building for 
the staff colleges of the All India Senices (e.g. Indian Administrative Services, Indian Forestry 
Service) and the State level Training Institutes. 

The author's terms of reference were (a) to visit and survey a sample of the existing 
libraries of the Central and State Training Institutes (CSTIs) (b) evaluate their resources 
generally, and (c) specifically assess the current involvement and role of the librarian vis-a-vis 
faculty, course participation anc extension work. A further requirement was "to suggest the 
design of a one \veek course module in the Indian context for librarians for iheir fuller and 
more active participation in fulfiiling the obiecii\es set for the Training Institutes". Thus, the 
njajor puq>ose \\ as to gain some understandings of the wide raiige and Uinction^ of the C;TIs 
by visiting and examining a representative sample, and to consider ways of transforming CSTI 
librarians from their traditional curatorial and essentially passive role into a more "pro-acti\ e'\ 
entrepreneurial and curriculum driven role, fully integrated into the teaching and learning of the 
parent Institution. There are in the UK Further and Higher Education sectors fairiy well 
established programmes of ''user education" tied into the curriculurii of their Institutions and 
planned and delivered by "tutor librarians'Xsometimes also called subject advisers, academic 
librarians, information specialists, library tutors). The tutor librarian is the librarian who 
*'teaches" the use of the library and all its information resources; in a way the tutor librarian is 
the evangelist or missionary for the true educational role of the library. The author would 
argue that all librarians are educators *per se' so there should be nothing alien or improper in 
taking on this role. To quote from the (British) Library Association: 

*The Library is one of the College's largest single educational resources and 
it is also a complex network of sophisticated systems. Students can derive 
full benefit from it only if they are taught to use it and the literature of their 
parent discipline effectively. User education: teaching students to use libraries, 
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their resources, and the literature of their subject, to provide them 
with a lifelong skill is one of the professional librarian's most important 
duties" (1) 

User education is thus a powerful unifying force, linking together the curriculum of the 
Institution and the library .'s vast resources of information. How to bring about a change by 
library staff, trainees and faculty in perception of the library's role, particulariy in relation to the 
curriculum, was the task to be faced in India. Although the CSTI libraries were the obvious 
target group to undergo this transformational process it became clear that the Faculty, 
especially the senor members, should be a priority later, to learn about integrating the library 
and its resources into the curriculum and the unrealised potential of user education in the 
teaching and learning processes of their Institutions. Perhaps librarians tend to forget this 
singulariy important task of capturing the ''hearts and minds ' of faculty members, as has been 
perceptively commented upon by two British researchers: 

" Most of the activity undertaken in user education programmes focuses 
on students, ho are numerically the larger groups of clients and the most 
frequent users. But perhaps the pannt^rship really needs to be betw een 
librarians and lecturers.**(2) 

The British Council, with their usual calm efficiency, arranged a fairiy arduous but 
absorbing programme of visits to six CSTIs and their libraries in May 1989 (see Map), 
geographically scattered and ranging from the small, underdeveloped Gopabandhu Academy of 
Administration in Bhubaneswar (Orissa State) to the relatively large and developed Institute of 
Administration in Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh State). The Faculty and Library staffs of all 
the CSTIs visited were most hospitable and amenable to enquiry about their Institutes and their 
work. The author had made out a simple Check List for use in each Institute to bring some 
consistency into the overall picture he was gaining and putting this data into the all important 
Indian context. All the CSTI libraries had problems of funding, and reference and 
bibliographical coverage was almost uniformly poor. It was clear that most of the libraries had 
been neglected by management over a long period of time. Consequently, the status and 
salaries of the CSTI librarians had suffered and there seemed to be a strong tendency by faculty 
and the administration to downgrade the library staff and ignore their efforts to improve the 
service. This marginalization of the library staff was bad for the morale, recruitment and 
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effective use and development of the library service and this was pointed out tactfully but 
finnly to the directorates of the CSTIs, reniinding them that political and financial support for 
their libraries and librarians was crucial. 



The major point emerging from the initial sun'ey was that an appropriate basic course on 
'*Kow to plan and deliver user education'' was needed. This would be a six day course entitled 
"An Introductory Workshop on User Education and Development for CSTI Librarians", with a 
general aim of (a) introducing the concept of user education to CSTI librarians and (b) 
developing a basic model programme of user education which could be used throughout all the 
CSTI libraries in India. The structure of the course (Figure 1) was designed to give a logical 
flowthrough from Introduction via Basic principles of Learning, Aims and Objectives 
formulation through to Evaluation and Course Conclusions. The course would aim at 
producing some tangible outputs, e.g. User Education materials designed and used by the 
course members themselves and thus relevant to the Indian local situation. It was also felt 
that a Group Project, running parallel with the Main Course, would bring about group 
cohesion and encourage interaction and effecti\*e learning if they had a common professional 
problem lo analyse, discuss and construct a Report or Nonn. With the intended participants 
coming from all o\ or India, possessing differing experience and expectations, some sort of 
integrating mechanism was needed to encourage group discussion and harness their wide range 
of professional experience to the task in hand. The deliver>' of the course would use a wide 
variety of methods - groupwork,role playing, practical exercises, discussion, synectics 
(brainstorming) and short introductory lectures leading into a topic. Team teaching is an 
effective way of bringing complementary skills, experience and personalities into the teaching 
situation and is helpful in sharing the educational and administrative load. Thus, Mr. Peter 
Maltby - an experienced and able tutor librarian - now Head of Resources at Nelson and Colne 
College, Lancashire was earmarked to join the author and make up the team who would deliver 
the proposed Workshop in India. The teaching resources needed were minimal (as is wise in 
a developing country) and centred around the overhead projector and its transparencies, 35mm 
slide projector and slides, handouts and other paper-based materials and - most reliable of all - 
the chalkboard and chalks! "Leaning by doing'' was to be the keyword and active 
involvement by all the course members was seen to be vital to the success of the Workshop. 

Arising from the Survey report and its recommendations came a request from ODA in 
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1990 to initiate Phase Two: the proposed "Introductory Workshop on User Education for CSTI 
Librarians*'. The author had originally envisaged a six day course, replicated in tbree 
geographically spread venues in India, thus giving a good "catchment area'' for course 
participants and making the most economical and effective use of the British team. The reality 
was that the Workshop would be taught once at the Indian Institute of Public Administration 
(IlPA) in Delhi; there would then be a period of evaluation and modification in Delhi, followed 
by delivery of the newly modified course at the Administrative Training Institute, Mysore in 
Kamataka State, South India. The first six day Workshop was duly conducted at the IIPA 
Delhi in early February; there were 18 course members from a wide variety of Central and State 
Training Institutes' libraries (See Appendix One). 

The method of delivery proved appropriate; using team teaching and lead lectures, 
combined with groupwork with as much practical bias as possible to utilise members' 
professional experience and to tie the Workshop firmly into the Indian milieu. Use was made 
of the IIPA Librar>^ for practical assignments and a ver>' useful and informative visit to the 

British Council Library in New Delhi was made as part of the programme. Running 
cofv-Mrrcntly with the main teaching projjranuiic v.as the (Houp Projc-cl on ^'Marketing the 
LibraiTi iritosr<iting library scr\-ices into the CSTI cunicuKV\ with the course members divided 
into three groups to work independently towards a consensus which was consolidated on the 
final day to form a Group Report. 

This first Workshop was duly evaluated and modified accordingly. This modified 
Workshop was then conducted at the AT! Mysore venue with 12 course members from the 
usual wide range of CSTIs (see Appendix Two). The Group Project had proved hard 
going and too theoretical for the Delhi Workshop so the concept had to be altered slightly to a 
more practical, work related Group Task: "The Design and delivery of a model library user 
education programme'\ This was more appropriate, and encouraged greater cooperation and 
cohesion between the course members and proved a useful integrating mechanism between the 
mainstream elements of the Workshop and the Group Task itself. 

The Course evaluation process at both the Delhi and Mysore venues threw up some 
useful and interesting points. Many course members observed how valuable it had been to 
meet and interact with other CSTI librarians, to exchange ideas and share professional 
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concerns. Most course members seemed to like the teaching and learning styles employed, 
particularly the discussion method and practical exerciser. The awareness of a need for basic 
mariceting skills to be acquired and deployed by CSTI librarians was also commented upon 
several times. Clearly, an important seed had been planted in the members' professional 
consciousness. The key aims of instilling a general awareness of basic user education 
theoiy and practice and of integrating the library into the curriculum by developing user 
education programmes appeared to have been achieved. However, a cautionary note must be 
sounded here. It is relatively easy to attend a course, gain some knowledge, ideas and a few 
basic skills. It is not so easy to introduce these ideas into one's own Institution and its 
library service. Change is often resisted - not least by some library staff - and the tenacity 
and political and administrative skills deployed to achieve progress in introducing successful 
user education must be of a high order of competence. Thus the circle comes back to the 
librarian as evangelist and educator. 

Other good points arising from the Course Evaluation were the constant need for 
further practical work, using a good, modem libraty as a teaching and demonstration model 
(not loo easy to find such a librar\'I) ;more t>-ing in of the course to the Indian situation: more 
problem solving exercises. On ideas for future training needs the overu helming desire was 
for further developmental courses on user education planning and deliver>'; more experience on 
using audiovisual techniques in user education programmes; basic IT awareness courses and 
general professional updating. Pertiaps many of these expressed needs are within the remit 
of the Indian Library Association, INSDOC and the various Library Science faculties of the 
Indian University sector as part of their In-Service provision to the profession. Maybe the 
new and impressive Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) with its sophisticated 
distance learning methods can make a useful input to solving these problems. All this is 
really entering into the arena of Continuing professional Development (CPD) - an increasingly 
important topic which is exercising the corporate professional mind in the UK at this moment. 
Whether CPD can ever be planned and delivered effectively in a country so vast and diverse as 
India raises some interesting questions, concerning - amongst other things -accessibility, 
structure and mode of deliveiy, costs and equal opportunities, and the rights and duties of the 
professional librarian. 

What then are the concluaons and observations arising from this case study in introducing 



the idea of user education to a discrete group of Indian librarians? The Workshops at Delhi 
and Mysore appear to have been successful in achieving their aims - with the cautionary note, 
bom of a little experience in Third Worid library development, that although the seeds were 
planted germination is not automatic. CSTI librarians face a tough, uphill struggle to 
convince the appropriate authorities that user education in the curriculum is a valuable and vital 
process in ensuring the acquisition and use of effective lifelong learning and i:iformation 
handling skills by the CSTI trainees. Many of the UK tutor librarians had a similar battle to 
establrjh their special professional contribution to the education and training system of the 
nation. There are vested interests which resist change. Teaching faculty can be unwilling 
to change their methods; administrators often have poor opinions of librarians; students and 
trainees themselves can sometimes be amongst the most conservative opponents to changes in 
learning and teaching. A hidden concern amongst many teachers is that of redundancy: if 
librarians can instill independent learning methods successfully and permanently into students 
then will that not diminish the central role and function of the faculty? 

The calibre, qualifications and experience of those librarians selected to plan and deliver 
user education must be a matter of great concern and priority. Good teaching - or, more 
properly, *'good facilitation of learning" is incredibly difficult to achieve at the best of times, 
and to expect a librarian to become an expert, confident, innovative "*tutor librarian'' without 
appropriate professional education and training seems nonsensical and counterproductive. 
Perhaps here is an arena in which the LIS Schools could play a more positive and innovative 
role in producing librarians who are also educators ,in the best sense of (he word. Possibly 
the way forward in the Indian CSTIs' own situation is to use the stratagem of "creeping user 
education": by small incremental stages in tHe Institutes, trying various approaches with 
various groups of trainees; working from the "grass roots" upwards and building rapport, 
trust and professional credibility with the faculty. Thus, by stealth and subtlety, it might be 
possible to insert a modicum of user education into the Institutes' curricula. 

The final conclusions reached were that there seemed to be a willingness to be 
exposed to new ideas and a growing realisation that perhaps the marginalized position of CSTI 
librarians was not fixed immutably and that they could move into a professional and 
progressive relationship with faculty by involving themselves fully and willingly in exploiting 
their library's dormant resources and becoming an integral and valued part of the Institute's 



learning and teaching systems. It is perhaps here, in the "hearts and minds" arena that the 
most valuable progress with a sometimes dispirited, isolated and passive clientele was made. 
In the final analysis it is up to the CSTI librarians themselves to be the "change agents" and 
introduce effective library user education into their Institutes. It will be difficult but the 
potential rewards are great. 

The British team in their Report to ODA and DOPT suggested strongly that there should 
be a Phase 7 hree, whereby, -apart from a re-run of the "Introductory Woricshop " to "mop up" 
the remaining CSTI librarians who missed the Delhi and Mysore Workshops- a Seminar on 
"User Education and its integration into the CSTI curricula" be delivered twice to senior faculty 
members of the Institutes at appropriate venues The author has recently learnt that this 
Phase Three proposal has been accepted, with a view to delivery in eariy 1993. This will be 
helpful in keeping "User Education Training" firmly on the agenda of the DOPT and the 
CSTIs themselves. Progress is being made, very slowly, but the signs are encouraging. 
Some germinaticii is occurring, but there is a long way to go yet. 
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LIST OF COURSE MEMBERS; UFA DELHI: 29 January to 3 February 1990. 



IrLibrarian, Institute of Criminology and Forensic Science, New Delhi 
2: Asst.Librarian, IIPA, Delhi 
3: Asst.Librarian, MIDA, Pune. 

4: Officer Engrg (TL), Advanced Level Telecomms Training Centre, Ghaziabad. 

5: Research Officer, Central Documentation and Library, Forest Research Institute,Dehra Dun 

6: Professional assistant; Lai Bhadur Shastri National Academy of Administration, Mussoorie 

7: Librarian, Sardar Patellnstituteof Public Administration, Ahmedabad. 

8: Junior Telecomm. Officer, ALTTC, Ghaziabad 

9: Librarian, U.P. Academy of Administration, Nainital. 

10: Librarian. Gopabandhu Academy of Administration. Bhubaneswan 

1 1 : Librarian, Dept. of Personnel and Training: New Delhi 

12: Librarian, HCM Rajasihan State Institute of Public Admini5tr^>*ion, Jaipur 

13: Asst. Librarian. Institute of Administration, Hyderabad. 

14: Librarian, Institute of Secretariat Training and Management, New Delhi 

15; Librarian, Bureau of Police Research Development, New Delhi 

16: Asst.Librarian, IIPA, Delhi 

17: Librarian, Foreign Service Training Institute, New Delhi. 
18: Asst. Librarian, IIPA, Delhi 
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LIST OF COURSE MEMBERS, ATI MYSORE, 12 to 16 February, 1990. 



1 Deputy Librarian, LBS National Academy of Administration, Mussoorie 

2:Librarian, S VP National Police Academy, Hyderabad 

3: Assistant Librarian, Postal Training Centre, Mysore, 

4: Librarian, Institute of Management and Government, Kerala 

5: Librarian, Adn^jnistrative Training Institute, Ranchi. 

6: Asst. Librarian, Gopabandhu Academy of Administration, Bhubaneswar.. 

7: Librarian, Assam Administrative Staff College, Khanapara. 

8: Chief Librarian, Administrative Training Institute, Mysore 

9: Film Librarian, DOPT, New Delhi 

10: Asst. Librarian, Sardar Patel Institute of Public Administration, Ahmedabad. 
1 1 : Docum<rnlalist, Uttar Pradesh Academy of Adminlslraliou, N-ainital. 
12: Senior Librarian; Administrative Training Institute, Mysore 
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Usev education around the world: the UNESCO survey of library and 
information user education programmes in some developing countries 

S«W«-the start of the Unisist programme in 1971, UNESCO has been involved in the 
<tew/opment of library and information user education, mainly by organizing seminars and 
pi* fishing documents. In August 1990, the Unesco Expert Meeting on the Training of 
inf* mation Users in Higher Education was held in Espoo, Finland. 

For its 1990 seminar UNESCO decided to prepare a survey of user education programmes in 
^Ccted developing countries or regions. The survey was carried out by Dr. Nancy Fjallbrandt 
fwtn Chalmers University of Technology, Sweden. The draft survey report was presented at the 
H^O seminar. Unfortunately the material from India came too late to be included in the original 
Xf ort. Dr. Fjallbrandt has, however, very recently analysed the Indian data and presented it as 
• supplement to her original repon. Regrettably, she is not able to present her findings at this 
conftrcnce. My presentation is a summary of her two reports. 

Tiain goals of the UNESCO survev were 

- to give an overview of the state of library and information user education in 
developing countries 

- to indicate recent changes in information technology in the field of library and 
information services and illustrate their impact on user education 

- to make proposals for action. 

-n^ survey was based on material received from Africa, the English-speaking Caribbean, 
Cotombia, the People's Republic of China, the Philippines and India. It was not the imention 
thatthe survey should provide comprehensive coverage of the woridwide state of user education. 
R*t*er, It offers examples from different parts of the worid as a basis for a discussion about 
h W we should develop the education of information users in higher education. 

iTv material was collected with a questionnaire, distributed by correspondents responsible for 
fctje aboycmcntioned countries and regions. The questionnaire was designed to provide 
f ntbrmation about three types of user education: 

- library orientation 

- instruction in conventional manual information retrieval 

- instruction in computerized information retrieval. 

^*inincd were the volume of teaching (the number and length of the courses and the number 
flf participants) and teaching methods and media. Open questions about the aims of user 
aquation and about any development plans and priorities were a piominem feature of the 
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questionnaire. The respondents were also asked whether their user education courses were 
evaluated in any way. 

By the time of the 1990 UNESCO seminar, replies were received from the following regions 
and countries: 

- Africa: Botswana, Kenya, Lesotho, Zambia and Zimb^ibwe: 7 replies; 

- the English-speaking Caribbean: Antigua, the Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, 
Grenada, Guyana, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad and the Virgin Islands: 13 replies; 

- the People's Republic of China: 15 replies; 

- Colombia: 43 replies; and 

- Philippines: 26 replies.' 

46 replies arrived from India only after the seminar document had been finalized, and they are 
analyzed in the supplement to the seminar report. In this paper, too, the Indian figures are 
discussed separately. 

Because of the low rate of reply, any quantitative analysis of the results is rather unreliable and 
non-informative. Nancy Fjallbrandt gives, however, overviews of the methods and media used 
for different types of user education. 

Librar>' orientation was provided at almost all the responding institutions. The most usual 
methods of instruction were lectures (82 per cent), guided tours (75 per cent) and 
demonstrations of user aids (65 per cent). 80 per cent of the institutions had a library guide. 

76 per cent of the institutions gave courses in manual information retrieval. Practical exercises 
(87 per cent), lectures (78 per cent) and demonstrations (73 per cent) were the most commonly 
used teaching methods. Subject guides were also furnished by many libraries (62 per cent). Bv 
contrast, the use of audiovisual media was relatively rare: tape/slide presentations for groups (32 
per cent) and videos (22 per cent) were provided by some institutions. 

25 per cent of the respondents gave courses in computerized information retrieval, 11 of which 
were from the Peoples' Republic of China. Five Chinese institutions had made use of simulation 
programmes in user education. This may be the result of the UNESCO seminar on Software 
Packages for Training Information Specialists held in Gothenburg, Sweden, in 1987. 

The 46 replies from India represent only 27 per cent of the 168 questionnaires distributed in the 
country. The responding institutions varied considerably in size, ranging from large universities 
to specialized institutions. 

32 of the responding libraries gave orientation courses for new users, while 19 libraries had 
courses in manual information retrieval. 4 libraries gave courses in computerized information 
retrieval. In addition, one library had demonstration courses in on-line searching, while another 
was planning to introduce such a course. Teaching methods were much like those mentioned in 
the responses from the other countries: lectures, demonstrations of user aids and guided tours 
were the most popular methods. 

In general, training in computerized information retrieval seemed to be badly lacking in 
developing countries. This is of course partly due to the overall scarcity of resources in the 
countries concerned, arising mainly from the problems and costs of international 
telecommunication systems. On the other hand, it was obvious that at the time of the survey, 
many institutions were not yet familiar with the relatively cheap alternative solution of building 

ERLC 



small databases that could be run on microcomputers. It is very likely, however, that the 
UNESCO CDC/ISIS project, implemented, for instance, in the Philippines between 1990 and 
1992, has by now changed the situation. In spite of many difficulties, the computerization of 
library and information services and the use of CD-ROM databases have, since 1989, become 
more common in developing countries. It is obvious that as regards the training of users in 
computerized information retrieval, the results of the survey are getting out of date. 

There were two countries, Colombia and the Pcoplc*s Republic of China, with an exceptionally 
high rate of responses. Obviously, this was a result of the user education programme of one 
active institution in each of the respective countries. In Columbia the programme was organized 
by SIDES, the Information and Documentation System for Higher Education, in China by 
ISTIC, the Institute of Scientific and Technical Information of China. In their countries, both 
institutions have acted as advisors and coordinators for the development of user education, 
organizing seminars and producing teaching material. They also collected the local material for 
the present survey. 

The Colombian SIDES programme has been designed for the following user groups 

- undergraduates 

- postgraduates and research workers 

- the academic staff of institutions of higher learning 

- professionals, e.g engineers and health workers. 

In Colombia, the effects of the project could be clearly seen at the practical level. SIDES had 
offered user education for specific postgraduate user groups and for university staff. Further, it 
trained librarians and faculty members who in their turn trained undergraduates. The audiovisual 
material produced by SIDES was widely used at the responding institutions, which also actively 
commented on the programme. 

Whenever any of the institutions discussed here had been engaging in collaborative projects, the 
results had proven fruitful. Nancy Fjallbrandt recommends joint efforts and resources especially 
in the production of teaching materials, such as printed subject guides or audiovisual material. 
She also points out that as regards evaluation, shared expert help could act as a stimulus. 

It was felt that cooperating with the teaching staff and harmonizing user education with 
academic programmes in general was crucial from the point of view of the relevance of user 
education. "The teachers and the librarians should work hand in hand" was a comment from the 
Philippines. Nancy Fjallbrandt points out that perhaps the most important aspect of it all is the 
creation of an awareness of the importance of user education. 

In their replies the institutions emphasized the importance of defining the goals and objectives 
of user education. The Indian responses to the questions about the goals and objectives of user 
education do not essentially differ from the responses from the other countries. Eight of the 
responding Indian libraries possessed written aims and objectives. Let us take an example of 
such statements from North Eastern Hill University, Shillon: 

- to enable the user to be able to find books on some special subject 

- to ensure that the user can exploit library resources adequately and to his own 
satisfaction 

- to develop in a user confidence in the use of the library and in the library staff 

- to enable the student to know how information is organized in his ovm field of 
interest and how to use the relevant basic reference tools. 
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The goals of the Colombian programme were fomulatcd at two levels: 
General objective: 

"The programme intends to improve the low level of bibliographic resources and 
library services existing iii our country, by training its users on the information 
value for any area of knowledge, and also how to get it and how to use it in the 
best way" 

Specific objectives: 

supporting research in higher education 

- promoting the use of bibliographic tools and information services, in both the 
higher education and productivity sectors 

- keeping together higher education teachers and libraries, so that they may 
become a multiplying agent for their pupils 

- training users in designing and gening ways of searching and retrieving 
information" 

Very few institutions in any of the countries covered by the survey had experience of any form 
of evaluation of the courses offered by them. 45 out of 100 institutions, in India 6 out of 46 
institutions, had carried out an evaluation of library user education. In most cases, what was 
evaluated were courses in manual information retrieval. Of the institutions offering training in 
computerized information retrieval, only five had evaluated their training. It might be mentioned 
in this connection that in 1986 Shri D.N. Phadke as his MLS dissertation at the University of 
Bombay conducted an evaluation study of the user education programmes offered by the five 
Indian Institutes of Technology. 

Future plans for user education were, likewise, very similar in all countries. Some examples of 
the more general plans of the respondents from different parts of the world were: 

- to introduce user education as compulsory course to the new M.A. / Ph.D. 
students of the programme 

- to cover all the research areas of the faculties 

- to accumulate instructional materials and print textbooks and workbooks for 
students 

- to produce more audio-visual aids and methods for instruction 

- to start user orientation in computerized services 

- to make use of computerized teaching methods 

- to have a librarian with user education as his or her sole responsibility 

- to achieve more publicity to the university teaching community about the need 
for cooperation and the importance of the library and information for development 

- to evaluate the courses. 

In her Indian report Nancy Fjallbrandt summarizes a number of books and articles dealing with 
user education in India. The problems of user education are pointed out by Nanda and Das in 
their 1987 article (Nanda, V.B. & Das, Keshav, User education in Indian universities. UALIS 
13-15(1985-87), pp.1-9). The problems apply to any developing country. In the view of Nanda 
and Das, the main obstacle is the shortage of human and financial resources. In other words, 
there is scarcely any money available for training and engaging user education personnel and for 
developing teaching materials. Few librarians have received professional training in planning, 
teaching and evaluating user education. The authors also point out that in India there is a lack 
of "communication between the libraries on the teaching methodology and materials and media 
employed in user education, everybody working independently". TTicy also refer to the apathy 
displayed by both librarians and the academic community, remarking that due to various 



problems, many of the earlier programmes of user education appear to have been short-lived 
experiments. 

The problems mentioned above are probably well known in most developing countries, or in 
advanced countries, too, for that matter. Nancy Fjallbrandt points out that the survey revealed 
in many of the respondents from ^\\ countries an enthusiasm for and an interest in developing 
user education. In her Indian report she reminds us of Ranganathai. s first four Laws of Library 
Science: 

1. Books are for use 

2. Every reader his/her book 

3. Every book its reader 

4. Save the time of the reader 

They are, she says, road signs for all librarians to "teach the users how to make an efficient use 
of the myriad information resources available". 

We may agree with Nancy Fjallbrandt when she emphasizes that the only way to improve 
access to existing information resources is to develop both the services as such and the ways in 
which they are exploited. A lack of resources - of staff and materials - is an obstacle, but not 
an invincible obstacle, in the plans drafted by the responding librarians and information 
specialists in their replies to the present survey. Information use can only be based on 
information awareness. "Ways must be found to cut off the growth of the information gap 
inbetween so-called developed countries and developing countries, user education may be one 
tool in the work"^ Nancy Fjallbrandt points out in her report. 

As I mentioned at the beginning, Fjallbrandt's survey was discussed at the 1990 Uncsco Expert 
Meeting which took place in Espoo. Finland. The meeting made several proposals for action, out 
of which I will here mention the most essential ones: 

- a pilot project with international support should be established in a specific 
institution situated in a specific developing country to develop different aspects of 
user education 

- seminars should be organized at the national or regional level to train instructors 
of user education 

- appropriate teaching materials should be developed for user education at the 
various levels and in the different fields of academic education 

- implementation of new technologies in user education should be encouraged 

- academic staff should receive appropriate education and training in the use of 
information sources 

- guidelines for user education should be prepared so as to help librarians and 
information specialist to develop user education 

- UNESCO might consider contacting appropriate bodies in its member states 
about promoting training in the use of information 

- IFLA might consider creating a Round Table on User Education, which would 
provide a forum for international action. 

Dear Colleagues, we have gathered together here to forward the last proposal. 



- Expert meeting on the training of information users in higher education, Espoo 
(Finland) 13-- 17 August 1990. Final report. - Espoo: Helsinki University of 
Technology, 1990 & Paris: UNESCO, 1991. - UNESCO/PGI-91/WS/7.- 44 p. 

- Fjallbrandt, Nancy, UNESCO survey of library orientation and instruction 
programmes 1990. Prepared under contract for Unesco. - Paris: UNESCO, 1990. 
(A draft report, May 1990.) 44,17 p. 

- Fjallbrandt, Nancy, Unesco survey of library orientation and instruction 
progranmies in India. (A preliminary draft report, August 1992.) - 14,6 p. 
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Introduction 

We're reporting today on a series of user surveys conducted to obtain 
student opinion on the opening hours at Curtin University of Technology s 
Library and Information Service. (CUTLIS), Curtin University is in Perth, 
Western Australia. Curtin's libraiy provides a largely centralised service to 
a student body of close to 18 000, CUTLIS has a good record in the field 
of applied research, with a sound relationship existing between our 
research unit and practitioners like myself- The climate that exists 
enabled us to approach the surveys botli from a practical perspective and 
later from one of intellectual curiosity. 

During the second half of 1991, spurred on by the armual round of budget 
submissions, increasing demands by students and mutterings of industrial 
action by some staff, we decided to conduct an extensive survey to 
determine the of>ening hours preferred by our clients. 

The objectives of the survey were to determine: 

• the level of satisfaction associated with the current opening hours of the 
bbrary 

• preferred times for extended opening hours 

• which student groups were most interested in extended hours 

• the potential level of demand on library services during extended hours 

• the activities students were most likely to undertake during extended 
hours and, in turn, the services they would use. 

Initially we used two methods to distribute a questionnaire designed to 
elicit user opinion. First, we placed copies of the questionnaire near the 
bbrary entrance. Secondly, students drawn at random from the general 
student body received postal questionnaires. This ensured adequate 
representation in the survey of the views of our part-time students. 

A comparison of the results of the two surveys showed a major significant 
difTerence. stemming from the different distribution methods. We then 
decided to administer the same questionnaire a third time* this time 



randomly Interviewing clients as they exited the library. Again some 
si^ilficant dififertnces emerged. 

Today I will describe the results of the Opening Hours Survey. I will 
highlight the different responses obtained throu^ usixig three methods 
of distribution, some of the Interesting findings overall hzid the advantages 
and disadvantages of tht three methods. A separate report describes the 
results of the survey in more detail. 

I will also refer to ancillary data that we have used to validate the survey 
findings. This data, extracted from subsequent in-house surveys and the 
library's operating statistics, includes: 

• An exit survey conducted shortly after the Opening Hours Survey. 
Library users were interviewed as they left the library. The objective of 
the survey was to determine which services and facilities students had 
used during their visit to the library. We hoped this would validate the 
reasons given by our clients for using the library during the extended 
hours. 

• Head counts of users in the reference and CD-ROM area of the library. 
Head counts were recorded over a period coinciding with the user survey. 
The aim was to provide additional information on 'actual' library usage 
during e..lended hours. Counts included the number of students engaged 
in various activities, such as asking for information and using the CD- 
ROMS. 

• Turnstile statistics during the same period as the survey. The 
Circulation section maintains turnstile statistics that Indicate the number 
of people leaving the library on a daily basis. In the context of this survey, 
we have used them as indicators of demand for library services. 



Methods 



The questionnaire 

The survey questionnaire consisted mainly of closed ended questions. 
The questionnaire design ensured all potential responses. E^ch question 
had a range of answers. However, respondents could add any answers not 
covered in an empty category provided. At the end of the questionnaire, 
an open ended question invited further comments on opening hours. 

Firstly, respondents gave a yes or no response to indicate their 
satisfaction with the library's opening hours. Secondly, we encouraged 
them to Indicate preferred days and times for extended opening hours. 
Questions designed to gain information on their reasons for visiting the 
library during extended hours and the characteristics of the survey 
population followed. 



Previous surveys conducted by CUTLIS staff (Allen and Exon 1983; Oliver 
1989) provided Information on question structure and the proposed 
surv^ methods. 

Diitribution 

We distributed the questionnaire at the begirming of second semester, in 
August 1991. Participation In the survey was anonymous to ensure 
confidentiality and encourage respondents to openly express their views. 
The Implication was that duplicated responses went undetected. 
However, we felt that the value of more genuine responses far outweighed 
any potential problems resulting from duplicated responses. 

Intenul Survey 

Questiormalres distributed internally lay on a table near the library 
entrance turnstiles over two weeks. Stocks were replenished at Irregular 
intervals. A poster encouraged people to participate In the survey. 
Completed forms were collected from a box near the exit twice daily on 
all days the library was open. Staff collected batches at 5.00 pm and 8.15 
am and immediately assigned values to signify the collection day and time 
(eg. Monday evening). 

Collection times ensured that proportions of the survey population, 
representative of day time and evening users on each day, were 
identifiable. The assumption was that most respondents would complete 
the form while they were in the library. Therefore, questionnaires 
collected at 5.00 pm would represent library users on the day of 
collection. Questionnaires collected the following morning would 
represent librar>^ users on the previous evening, from 5.00 pm until the 
library's closure. 

Postal Survey 

A postal survey ensured the representation of a broader range of students. 
Postal distribution was regarded as the most effective method of 
canvassing the views of part-time students and non-users of the library in 
particular. We mailed 1 500 questionnaires to a sample of students drawn 
from the general student body - 618 questionnaires went to ^art-time 
students and 882 questiormalres to full-time students. 

Interviews 

For one week library users were randomly Interviewed as they exited the 
library. Interviews covered two hour periods, distributed across the days 
and evenings the library was open. In total there were 15 survey sessions. 

Interviewees answered questions from the survey questionnaire. To 
facilitate the Interview process Interviewers used prompt cards listing 
answers for some questions. At the end of each interview session all 
completed questionnaires were bundled together and the session time 
recorded on a cover sheet accompanying the bundle. 



Overall resulU 



Sample ftixe 

In total. 1 681 respondents participated in the Opening Hours Survey. 
The internal survey accounted for nearly 50% of the respondents with the 
remainder evenly divided between the postal and interview surveys fTable 
1). 



Table 1 



Nmnber of surrey formi completed 



Internal 


Postal 


Interview 


Total 


Distribution 


Distribution 






823 


465 


393 


1 681 



Response to current opening hours 

The majority of respondents expressed dissatisfaction vlth the Library's 
opening hours. The high level of dissatisfaction appears to be largely due 
to the closure of the Librar>' on Saturday, since a high proportion (87%) of 
respondents indicated a preference for Saturday opening. Much lower 
proportions suggested extended hours on Monday to Friday, or on Sunday. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed by students overall and was not dependant 
on the nature of their enrolment. There were no significant differences 
between the students who expressed a dissatisfaction ynxh the opening 
hours or a preference for Saturday opening. Responses overall bore no 
relation to the enrolment status or level of study of students. 

Preferred times for extended hours 

Throughout the general comments respondents repeatedly stressed the 
importance of Saturday opening around exam times. However, this 
opinion contrasts with the library's operating staUstics. During exam 
periods we do not record high attendances eitner for Saturdays or 
extended hours. 

The statistics show that library usage Is significantly reduced around 
examination time. The library turnstile readings for 1991 show a marked 
decline In the examination months. The figures tend to peak during the 
three months preceding exams. 

Presumably, the survey results reflect students* anxiety over access to the 
library around exam periods. Many may want to ensure the maximum 
potential time for access* even though they may not necessarily use the 
library on a Saturday. Students may visit the library less than usual around 
this time. 



students may also require the library for different reasons around exam 
time. Their Interest may be more In obtaining copies of exam papers and 
studying within the library, rather than performing literature searches or 
research oriented tasks. 



PREFERRED TIMES FOR EJCTENDED HOURS 




Use of the library diulng extended hoiu-s 

The results related to Ubrary usage suggest that extended hours provide 
users with the opportunity to obtain information and access materials for 
use within the library. Most respondents indicated that they would use 
extended hours for photocopying, to access the reference and reserve 
collections; for studying and reading; and to borrow and return materials. 
High response rates subsequently showed up for some of the support 
services for these actlvlUes, including the loans desk, photocopying desk 
and the information desk. 

Similar levels of interest in the above acUviUes also emerged from the 
Exit Survey. Although demand levels were not as great in the Exit Survey, 
higher numbers of respondents showed an interest in the same activities. 
More respondents indicated they had visited the library to borrow 
materials, study and read, use the photocopiers, reference and reserve 
collections. 



USAGE RESULTS FOR THE OPENING HOURS & EXIT SURVEYS 




Two reasons may account for the high level of interest in these activities. 
Firstly, students believe there is iess demand on photocopiers and library 
materials during extended hours. The general comments given by 
respondents Indicated this. A previous In-house survey conducted in 
1989 obtained similar results. Students who favoured weekend usage 
stated reasons such as reduced competition for facilities and higher 
numbers of reshelved books. 



Secondly, some student groups are highly dependant on extended hours 
to perform information retrieval related tasks. Chi- squared analysis 
shows that compared to full-time students a greater proportion of part- 
Ume and external students indicated they would use extended hours to 
return materials, ask for Information, and use the information desk. 
General comments given by respondents reinforced this further. 



USE BASED ON STUDENT STATUS 




Information Use 

Information 
Desk 



Similarly, a larger proportion of postgraduates than undergraduates 
indicated they would also use extended hours to perform the same tasks. 
We attribute this similarity in responses to personal commitments and 
other requirements that postgraduates may have in common with part- 
time and external (metropolitan) students. Although many post-graduates 
at Curtin are part-time, it is not attributed to this factor since 58% of the 
part-time students surveyed were undergraduates and the remaining 42% 
were postgraduates. The survey indicates that part-time and post- 
graduate students have common library usage requirements for extended 
hours. 



USE BASED ON LEVEL OF STUDY. 




Information use 

Information 
Desk 



The high level of interest shouTi in photocopiers, reference and reserve 
collections seems logical given the borrowing restrictions on reference 
reserve materialt. However, the validity of the figure for reference 
collection usage OQOa.) remains questionable. Libranans use the term 
■reference collection' to identify a distinct group of library materials. It is 
not clear whether users of the library service generally use the term in 
the same way. From their perspecUve the term may refer to the gener^ 
library collecUon. Moreover the quesUonnaire may have inadvertenU> 
implied this more general definiUon of 'reference collecUon . Apart from 
the reserve collection, it was the only other discrete part of the library 
collection referred to in the quesUon on Ubrary use. 

CD-ROM usage 

Given the timing of the survey, respondents expressed a relatively high 
kvel of interest in CD-ROM usage (469^.). The CD-ROM network was 
installed shortly before the survey was conducted. This new sendee had 
not been promoted and user education sessions, dedicated to CD-ROMs 
CCD ROM sign up sessions'), did not begin until the start of the academic 
vear foUowiiS the survey. In view of these factors, the level of interest 
shown in CD-ROM usage was high. Presumably a similar survey conducted 
a year later would result in an even higher figure and more accurately 
reflect current interest in CD-ROM usage. 

Consistent with the results for other activities, levels of interest shown in 
CD-ROMs also related to student type. Larger numbers of part-time, 
external and postgraduate students indicated they would use CD-ROMs 
durlnfi extended hours. There was a significant difference between ttie 
response of students based on student status and level of study (p<0.O5) 



Hence usage of the CD-ROMs, like other library resources, is pertinent to 
these student groups during extended hours. 



CD-ROM USE BASED ON L£VEL OF STUDY 




Undcr-graduatcs 
36% 



CD-ROM USE BASED ON STUDENT STATUS 



External 



Full-time 
26% 




Part-lime 
34% 



Methodological questions 



Sample size 

We wanted sufficient returns to produce an acceptable sampling error and 
found a table of sample sizes and confidence levels by de Vaus (1991) to 
be extremely helpfuL According to de Vaus the sample of 1 681 leads to 
an estimated sampling error of no more than 2.5%. Similarly the 
intemaDy distributed returns of 823 leads to an estimated sampling error 
of 3.5% and the other two methods 5%. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the methods used 

Internal distribution of the questionnaire was simpler and cheaper than 
the postal and interview methods. However it seems that more 
respondents in the Internal survey may have given exaggerated or 
frivolous answers. This may account for the significantly higher 



dissatisfaction expressed by the internal respx)ndents, as discussed In the 
next section. 

In comparison, the effort required in returning questionnaires posted to 
respondents may have discouraged casual responses, particularly as 
respondents had to pay for postage costs if they chose not to return their 
questionnaire by hand. The same assumption holds for the responses of 
interviewees. We believe that most respondents would provide honest 
and reliable answers when asked questions about the Ubrary in a face-to- 
face situation. 

Hence, although more costly, the interview and postal methods may 
produce a higher level of valid responses. Moreover, the postal survey 
offers the advantage of incorporating responses from non-users of 
infrequent users of the Library. Both methods were also more likely to 
discourage the duplication of results. 

In our opinion the interview method emerges as the most favourable for 
this type of survey. It is a relatively quick way of obtaining user opinions. 
The interview results are more likely to reflect the intuitive responses of 
survey respondents due to the limited time they have to consider their 
answers. 

Different responses from different methods 

Chi-squared analysis shows there was a significant difference in 
satisfaction with the library's opening hours across the three methods. 
Students participating in the Internal survey showed less satisfaction than 
those participating in the postal and interview surveys. (d/2p.< ,001) 



SATISFACTION BASED ON METHOD 




Interview 



The reasons for this difference are not clear. Nancy van House's (1990) 
conclusion on survejring methods may best explain it. She argues that 
questionnaires should not be left out with a sign asking users to complete 
them. The results will probably be skewed. Participants are likely to be 



cither very pleased with the library or very displeased, and take the 
opportunity to tell you so.** 

Other significant differences also emerged across the three methods. 
The differences are dilllcult to interpret and therefore any interpretation 
would be conjecture. We Include three examples: 

• There was a significant difference in some of the preferred times given 
for extended hours. Fewer respondents from the postal survey indicated 
a preference for earlier opening hours during the week and on weekends 
and for later opening hours on Sunday (d/2p<0.001) 

• There was a significant difference in the response to studying and 
reading in the library. More respondents from the postal survey indicated 
they were likely to study or read in the library during the extended hours. 
(d/2p<0.001) 

• Lastly, there was a significant difference expressed about the usage of 
CD-ROMs. Fewer respondents from the interview survey indicated they 
would use the CD-ROMs during extended hours, (d/ 2p<0.001) 

Fiirther research 

At this stage many issues related to extended hours remain unresolved. 
Firstiy, other factors not covered in the survey may also have an impact on 
the demand for extended hours and subsequent service usage. For 
example, the proximity of the library for most users, the ratio of 
restricted access to loanable materials, the availability of public transport 
during extended hours and- the comprehensiveness of the collection. The 
importance of such factors is evident in other studies [eg Seki (1987), 
B.^ijns (1980), Lohse (1978)]. Future opening hours studies could 
consider these factors as will our current review of CUTLIS services. 

Secondly, information is needed for decision-making on issues associated 
with opening hours, such as staffing requirements. We need information 
on the various factors that affect staffing, including levels of usage, 
students' information needs, and any marked changes in information 
needs throughout the year. This will ensure decision-making based on a 
broad range of user considerations. 

To determine the changing information needs of students, their broad 
based information requirements at different times of the year could be 
identified. This is possible through examining other operating statistics 
maintained by the library (ie those that identify the nature of the demand 
for library services) conducting user surveys or interviews. We are 
embarking on a major survey of this nature as part of the library's second 
strategic plan. An analysis will follow to determine the resources 
required to satisfy those needs, the library's ability to service them, 
expected periods of higher demand and the possibilities for reallocating 
resources for service delivery to clients. 



Conclusion 



We feel this series of user surveys met the overall objective of 
determining the opening hours preferred by a major client group. We 
were able to measure the level of satisfaction with the existing situation, 
determine the preferred times for extending hours and to some extent 
predict potential demand and activity for specific library services. In 
addition we came across some interesting methodological issues, 
particularly vis a vis the distribution of questionnaires. Our experience 
will determine how CUTUS will approach applied research of this natiare 
in future. 
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